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The January number of the Agt-Jovnwat commenced the Twenty-First Volume of that Work. Subscribers are aware that « 
New Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, of issuing Engravings from the 
Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, three volumes are now completed: while the series containing the Vernon Gallery—begun 
in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, and may be considered complete, 
there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes are not to be procured easily ; the entire 
twenty volumes being worth “in the market” much beyond their original cost. 


We receive with much gratitude the several congratulations that have been forwarded to us in reference to our “ Coming of Age.” 


It is somewhat rare to find a Journal so long existing under the same management by which it was commenced; and we review our 4 
twenty years labour with natural and justifiable pride. i 


We trust to retain the continued support of our Friends and Subscribers; and, to obtain the advantage we reasonably expect 
from increased and increasing love and appreciation of Art in Great Britain and its Dependencies, and also in the United States. It 
‘ft is not the least part of the satisfaction we derive from reviewing the past, to compare the condition of Art at the present moment, in all 
We its various ramifications, with the state in which we found it when our undertaking was commenced. 


| ) And we are not expecting too much if we ask that augmented support which shall be commensurate with the improved position of 
A | British Art—acting, as it cannot fail to do, advantageously for our Subscribers and the Public, by supplying us with additional power. 


Our Subscribers may be assured of our hearty and earnest zeal in continuing to cond t the A worthily ; it remains— 
| as it has long been—the only Journal in Europe by which Art is adequately sikiadats er mpi eau at orl 
to render available every possible means of retaining the place we have, during twenty years, occupied in public favour. 
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PAUL VERONESE.* 
Part IT. 
WITII HIS SUCCESSORS IN THE 





DUCAL PALACE, 


§ wat shallwe doto-day? 
whither betake our- 
N27 selves? Why, since 
we have been recently 
moving about almost 
incessantly, and it 
— to be too 
1ot for slight exer- 
3 tion, even in this 
dustless and water-paved city of /a 
bella Venezia, 1 think we can do no 
better than pass the morning quietly 
in the halls of the Ducal Palace, 
which are not only magnificently inte- 
resting, but shady and cool,—not only 
decorated with the full splendour of the six- 
teenth century, in the shape of Palladio’s and 
Scamozzi’s massy gilded ceilings and marble 
ortals, and the superb allegorical and mytho- 
logical canvases of Tintoretto, Veronese, and 
Zelotti, but free from everything that tends to 
hurry you along, and interfere with your de- 
liberate enjoyment of these treasures. For 
here, liberally allowed to dispense with a guide, 
you may tarry as long as you please. You 
may take out your book, and, establishing your- 
self on the abandoned seats of “the Ten” and 
“the Forty,” read and enjoy it; and ever and 
anon, raising your eyes from the record of some 
great embassage or council in Venetian history, 
you may feast them on the veritable scene of 
its occurrence, or on some vast and magnificent 
picture in commemoration of it, painted by 
order of the Doge and the Senate. The only 
mterruption, in all probability, will be an occa- 
sional troop of tourists, silent phlegmatic En- 
glish, or rougher and more noisy Germans ; but 
they will scarcely disturb you, since, in almost 
every instance, they stay only long enough just 
to enable the adie to baw! out the names of 
a few of the principal pictures, and of their 
painters. Those names—“ Jacopo Tintoretto, 
Paolo Veronese” (what a howl they make of 
the Paolo, to be sure !)—resound through the 
hall, not unfrequently accompanied by a pro- 
fusion of the harshest auchs and ichts of the 
Teutonic dialect, roared in the most boisterous 
tones. But a momentary stare at the object 
thus euphoniously indicated is almost always 
evidently deemed quite enough ; and the party 
troops on in cndealy subservience to the pom- 
pous guide, not much wiser than before, one 
would think ; and you are left once more alone 
with the spirit of the illustrious past, to receive 
as much from it as your powers of observation, 
guided by your previous reading and reflection, 
will enable you. 
Having adopted this recommendation, we 
were soon in the interior court, from which 


— 





* Continued from p. 4. 
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is the entrance to these state halls of the 
Signory by the Giant’s Staircase. The archi- 
tecture around, reared after a fire, in a Renais- 
sance style (which, however, frequently retains 


| 


the pointed arch), is wholly different from the | 
noble Gothic of the exterior fagades, and wholly | 
inferior, though stately and magnificent, from | 


that richness, solidity, and fine finish of details 
which are so eminently characteristic of the 
Venetian structures. The steps of the Giant’s 
Stairs, for instance, are faced with beautiful 
arabesques in metal; and the marble balustrades 
and panellings abound with delicately cut gro- 
tesques, in that pseudo-classical style which the 
Maestri Lombardi cultivated at Venice in the 
sixteenth century, with remarkable grace, and 
minute Lilliputian vivacity of fancy. The pre- 
sent Giant’s Staircase, though associated with 
Marino Faliero’s execution, as much as White- 
hall with the fate of Charles 1, was not con- 
structed until nearly 150 years after that catas- 
trophe. Nevertheless, as we ascended, it was, 
of course, bestreaked with sanguine shades ; 
and, at the top, we saw a half-stripped figure 
of much anatomical magnificence waving a 
reddened scimitar, and holding up a hoary head, 
and crying out, “Justice has been done upon 
the traitor!’? Yet, but for the grateful com- 
passionate treason of one of the Doge’s minor 
accomplices, he would even now perhaps be 
crying aloud, “Justice has been done upon 
the herd of tyrants”—on the very dignitaries 
who now stand around with looks of immov- 
able composure, suppressing every symptom of 
the revengeful triumph that is running riot in 
their hearts. Not that Faliero by any means 
merits the sympathy which Lord Byron, with 
his magnificent, but most undramatic rhetoric 
and special pleading, has laboured so hard to 
awaken for him. Tie was not, it is true, a 
hoary madman, who would have drowned in 
blood the government of which he was chief, in 
mere revenge for a petty insult; but there is 
nothing to show that he was actuated by better 
motives than selfish ambition and the greed of 
power: and had that revolution been accom- 
lished which he intended to secure by the 
indiscriminate massacre of the entire aristo- 
cracy, it is most probable that Venice would 
have gained nothing in exchange for her wise 
and prudent, though arbitrary oligarchy, but 
a single lord, or tyrant, altogether too much of 
the Visconti or Malatesta breed. After ascend- 
ing the Giant’s Stairs, before the place of the 
lions’ terrible accusation-receiving mouths, you 
next pass along the upper arcade—a favourite 
promenade, no doubt, in the olden time, of the 
members of the Ten, when bent on quietly dis- 
posing of their victims in the dungeons a little 
Seats or, if the secret code discovered by 
Count Daru was not a forgery, as there seems 
some reason to suspect, a lounging-place of the 
still more terrible and unknown Three Inquisi- 
tors of State themselves. Here they may have 
confabulated sometimes. Here they may have 
discussed that delicate point, occasionally, 
whether, by virtue of their legalised preroga- 
tive of assassination, they should dispatch one 
of their trusty bravos after some troublesome 
person who might fondly conceive he had found 
a safe sella tinde in some remote country, far 
up the Nile, or down the Tigris. Fancies of this 
kind have, no doubt, been scandalously multi- 
plied to answer the purposes of coarsely-horrible 
romance; but even the darkest reports of the 
Ten and the Three, it should be remembered, 
make them no worse than our own murderous 
parliaments in the times of the earlier Tudors, 
who, by their eager acts of attainder, so often 
hurried illustrious innocence to the scaffold, in 
basest and most slavish subservience to the 
will of the English Shah. From this whispering- 
gallery of the Ten, a second staircase, an inte- 
rior one, ascerds to the Halls of the Signory. 
Its slanting coved roof is very rich and striking, 
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being massively banded with gilded garlands of 
fruit, enclosing white bas-reliefs by Vittoria, 
and little paintings by Il Semolei, of much 
merit, with something rather Michael An- 
gelesque in them. The panels and pilasters 
beneath, too, are cingue-centoed with stems or 
trees, which bear—as the thyrsus of Bacchus 
may be supposed to have done, obedient to his 
wish, on some given occasion—not simply pine- 
cones or ivy, but fruits of dragons’ heads, dol- 
phins, harpies, satyrs, and nymphs in teemin 
abundance, with frightful masks, and urns, roe 
arms, and musical instruments. How such as 
these, swiftly bursting and rolling forth from 
the Wine God’s wand, would have scared away 
the hinds who had stolen it, thinking to work 
with its power such wonders, but first of all, 
having set it inthe ground, were dancing round 
it in a ring, in giggling triumph! The view 
down this sloping arcade, looking into the court 
far beneath, where a group of the female water- 
carriers was ausiel in bright sunshine, round 
one of the bronze wells, was one which “ gave us 
pause.” The steps ascend in the _—_ diree- 
tion to the great Sala del Maggior Consiglio, the 
first of that very long and stately series of halls 
which are all ceilinged with such massy gilded 
magnificence, and are resplendent overhead and 
on every side with the immense canvases of the 
most powerful and brilliant Venetian painters, 
and their numerous followers. The plain and 
sombre pannelling beneath in some of these 
halls, seems precisely suited for grave magisterial 
assemblies. But many of them are magnificently 
fitted up in every respect, and where not only 
Tritons and Nereids mounted on sea-horses hold 
across the ceilings the flowery wreaths enclosing 
the pictures of 'l'intoretto and Paul Veronese, 
but around you ascend pune vortals and 
chimney-picces of costly marble, designed by 
Palladio aud Seamozzi : fhere you will recognise 
a scene equally appropriate for the most superb 
state ceremonials—for the feasting-tables on 
the marriage of a young Dogaressa, such as we 
are told filled severa/ of these chambers on the 
nuptials of Zilia Dandolo with Lorenzo Priuli, 
or for the reception of embassies from the 
Ottomite, or the Kings of France and Spain. 
The Sala del Maggior Consiglio (and, indeed, 
most of the other halls are so) is covered with 
large pictures of the most famous achievements, 
some of them imaginary ones, in the romance of 
history of Venice : the supposititious victory off 
Pirano, the reception of Pope Alexander Ii, 
the assault of Constantinople, the taking of 
Tyre, being conspicuous amongst the rest, with 
the strange old machines and weapons of war, 
—the mangonels, catapults, and perricres,—the 
crowded galleys, the quaint habits, and the 
carpeted and tapestried semi-oriental pageantry 
on land. They are quite a rich and valuable 
storehouse of such romantic antiquarian ima- 
gery; only that, for the most part, it belon 
to the times of the painters, and not of the 
events represented. They are the principal 
examples existing of that showy, though some- 
what mechanical style which was common to 
the immediate successors of ‘Tintoretto and 
Veronese, when, partly from taking in a low 
sense the example but too often set by those 
great men, the art of Venice declined too much 
to what is merely decorative or ornamental, 
neglecting still more and more such things as 
tend to soften the heart, and raise and refine 
the imagination, for superficial pomps, which 
only flatter the eye, and touch not inward. Of 
this degenerate and waning period, the younger 
Palma, Leandro Bassano, Aliense, and Conta- 
rini are the most distinguished ornaments ; and 
sometimes they rise above the level of the rest 
into a canals vigour and brilliancy of effect, 
and a fine execution of parts which 1s not un- 
worthy of their great predecessors. The look- 
out from this superbly rich, but sombre old hall 
is, I should not forget to say, charming ; and 
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it was especially so when we were there, from | 
its lively exhilarating brightness. — The island | 
of San Giorgio, just opposite, lay in the most | 
brilliant sunshine beyond the calm = blue 
water, which was bordered below by long lines 
of idle barques, each with its white awning or 
black cabin, like lines of dazzling spray and 
little dark rocks intermingled. Vivid green 
promontories of foliage, and little islands, with 
churches and other sparkling buildings, scattered 
the broad lagune beyond ; and over the distant 
narrow line of Lido, we could see just the clear 
horizon of the open sea deepening like a sapphire 
against the silvery azure of that cloudless 
sky. The usual hum of life, the not unusual 
ery of men keeping time musically as they 
tugged at their cables, the wonted call, or bel- 
‘owing, of the gondolieri, gave animation to 
this delightful view. And whilst we were there, 
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some of which he has followed so closely in 
these pictures that they have been engraved as 
Veronese’s own. They are in the ceiling, and 
consist, in each instance, of one or two alle- 
rorical figures of a truly captivating beauty and 
dignity. ~ In these respects, and in delicate 
brightness of colour, they vie with the very 
exquisite Veronese beside them; the conspl- 
cuous difference being that Veronese’s picture 
has a most brilliant si/rery tone, whilst Zelotti’s 
tender colouring (as is said to have been usual 
with him) is warmer, more cowslip-like, more 
rosy, if we may so express it. Of absolute 
inferiority there is but little, The lovely 
frieze round this room is also Zelotti’s. It 
represents naked little children amusing them- 
uve in various ways with books and musical 
instruments, or tumbling about and caressing 
each other, and suddenly affrighted by lions. It 
rivals our own most innocent and lovely Stot- 





St. Mark’s pigeons proved to us that they con- 
sider themselves perfectly free of this hall, as 
well as of the vestibule of the adjoining ca- 
thedral, for they came flying in at the window, 
and rested themselves very composedly on the 
cornice, where are the portraits of all the earlier 
Doges, except Marino Faliero, “ decapitated for 
his crimes,” 

A painter worth attention, of the declining 
decorative period, Aliense, a Greek of the 
island of Milo, was banished the studio of Paul 
Veronese from jealousy—a high honour, which, 
however, we would rather had not been paid 
him by one who seems to have been usually of 
a noble and generous disposition. Aliense’s 
yicture here, of a certain city surrendering its 
~ to some Venetian general or other, is rich 
in pleasing figures, and conspicuously brilliant 
and vigorous in colour. In the same apartment 
a Doge adoring the Madonna, by ima Ve- 
cellio, the intimate nephew of Titian, and his 
companion in his travels, is highly remarkable 
for its very clear and fine silvery tone. The 
Sala of the Council of Ten contains a strikingly 
spl ndid painting by Leandro, the son of Jacopo 
Bassano, of Pope Alexander III. meeting Doge 
Ziani after the victory over Frederick Barba- 
rossa. ‘The magnificent martial and ceremonial 
ae meeting together are well contrasted 
vy the humbler figures lustily bustling ashore 
the spoils; and the painting is exceedingly 
brilliant aud forcible, containing passages, here 
and there, which for beauty of colour and 
splendour of execution, would have done credit 
to any Venetian. 
seldom thought of now-a-days, enjoyed, it seems, 
a brilliant reputation in his own time. The 


Emperor Rudolph I1., a liberal patron of Art, | 


wished to appoint him his court painter, and 
Doge Grimani made him his Cavalier. And we 
are told that Leandro supported his dignity in 


a sufficiently imposing manner. He appeared 


in public, nobly attired, decorated with the 
insignia of St. Mark, and accompanied by a 


retinue of scholars, one of whom bore his gold 
cane, and another the book in which was noted 
his very numerous and truly important engage- 
ments. Iis pupils attended him also at table, 


which was maintained in a very handsome and 
costly manner; and, as he was ever suspicious 
of poison, he had his tasters, like the greater 
personages ; though they were ordered, it is 
said, to taste with moderation and reserve, for 


fear of exciting too much attention and ridicule. 


Whether from these apprehensions or not, he 
was subject to fits of melancholy; but it is 


added, for our consolat ion, that they were apt 


to xive rise to comic rather than tragical scencs. 
ut here, in this hall of the Council of Ten 


are some precious paintings 
those of Leandro Bassano 
few precious relies of th 
Batista Zelotti, of Verona 
worker of Paul Veronese 
seems to have succeeded 
the dk liecacy and rr 


Leandro Bassano, though 


far superior to 
and his compeers—a 
at very rare painter | 
, a friend and fellow- 
,» and one who alone 
é at times in catching 
fnement of his excellences, 


hard in such subjects; and one cannot easily 
vay it a higher compliment than by saying so. 
en well—was it not admirably ?—thought 
of to decorate the council-chamber of the severe 
and gloomy “Ten” with representations of 
cheerful loveliness and softening innocence, 
such as these. For who shall say that ten- 
derly sliding into the upturned eyes of the 
doubtful thinker now and then, at the right 
moment, they may not have exercised a subtle 
influence over his heart, and so been powerfully 
instrumental to the defeat of the harsh decree, 
and the substitution of a gentler one. The 
seldom-thought-of painter of these sweet things, 
though undoubtedly one of the first artists of 
his time, was not, it appears, even then known 
and esteemed according to his merits, from his 
having worked chiefly in fresco (in which he is 
said to have been more dextrous than Vero- 
nese), away from considerable cities, in villages, 
and country-seats, and palaces, where his pro- 
ductions were most likely to moulder away in 
solitude, neglect, and oblivion. 

Having thus, by mounting higher, approached 
the very kibe of Veronese and ‘Titian them- 
selves, we will proceed by saying that Titian 
has in the Ducal Palace only one picture on 
canvas, and one fresco—his only fresco in 
Venice; the former Ducal Palace, which was 
rich in his works, having been gutted by fire 
the year after his death. The oil picture is 
| certainly one of the grandest here. It is of 

immense dimensions, and represents the Doge 
Antonio Grimani in armour, with an odd sort of 
white mob-cap on his head, kneeling, with his 
arms uplifted, apart, with an ex ression of won- 
dering admiration, before Faith, impersonated 
by a grandly handsome woman, who holds a 
cup and a crucifix, which latter is further sup- 
ported by two very pretty little winged chil- 
dren, or converted Cupids. St. Mark, with his 
lion, stands beside her, regarding the incident. 
lhe picture is one of great power, painted with 
a grand largeness, solidity, and force, melting 
_ In parts, most appropriately, into the true 
| oe b agronn and subdued richness of 
) tone; and the two principal figures have a 
| Majestic and solemn air. This is the picture to 
which Mr, Ruskin specially refers as an evi- 








dence of Titian’s utter want of religious feeling. 
Assuredly, it displays nothing of the monkish 
or ascetically religious fecling ; yet, whilst 
moved by the grand emotion of Grimani, and 
the demure majesty of the noble figure of 
Faith, to whom he lifts his reverent eyes, I 
could not help thinking that it must be a rather 
fastidious and exceptious piety of the mere 
fancy which could pronounce them to be de- 
cidedly and absolutely of a non-religious cha- 
racter. It must be admitted candidly, never- 


St. Francis or a St. Dominick. The fresco, a 
St. Christopher with the Infant Saviour, is at 
the bottom of a mean, white-washed staircase— 


- — 





theless, that Titian has not given the warlike | 
Doge the cloistral or seraphic expression of a | scribe t 


| 
| 


a robust figure, with a fine, handsome, manly 
head, coloured with a vigour not common in 
fresco. It has been eopied in mosaic in the 
southern facade of St. Mark’s Church. 

To the works here by Tintoretto we have 
endeavoured to do justice in another paper; 
but, after all, Paul Veronese bears the bell in 
the Palace of the Doges; and in the superb 
guard-room—where the Sclavonian halberdiers, 

ages, and officers were wont to wait whilst the 

oge and the Grandi (his privy-council) re- 
ceived ambassadors within—is the Europa, one 
of his most celebrated master-works. A fine- 
grown Venetian lady, in an interesting dis- 
order of rich brocade, and crowned with flowers, 
and with a pensive melancholy in her coun- 
tenance, is seated on a beauteous, couchant, 
milk-white bull, who licks her foot, with lan- 
uishing and love-softened eyes ; whilst other 
Eoudeanne, full-blown madams are supporting 
her with much animation and courtly grace. 
A sylvan glade, leading downwards to the sea, 
forms the background, where some of the after 
circumstances of the story are anticipated. Of 
course there is nothing of classical antiouity— 
one does not expect it in Veronese ; and but 
for a few stray Cupids fluttering in the air, but 
for the pensive melancholy of the a 
figure, and the perfect seriousness of her at- 
tendants, one might very well fancy that the 
Lady Morosini and her waiting-women, had, in 
a rather frolicsome mood, taken it into their 
heads to ride on some beauteous pet brute, of 
wonderful docility and tameness, round the 
paddock of her rural sea-side villa. The picture 
is magnificently painted ; and though much un- 
tuned —disharmonised by restorations —rich 
and brilliant in effect, without one gorgeous 
colour in it. A notable lesson is it of the 
splendour which may be produced by temperate 
means. 

But now, before we proceed to the hall within, 
which is the very saxctum sanctorum of Paul 
Veronese, it will be advisable not altogether to 
overlook one of his most considerable works 
here—to go back for a moment to the Sala del 
Maggior Consiglio, whence we were somewhat 

recipitately led away by Zelotti, Leandro 
an and the others we have brief noticed. 
This important work of Caliari’s in the ceiling 
of the great hall, represents Venice crowned by 
Fame. Impersonated by a fine lady, in gold 
brocade, of the fashion of the painter’s times, 
she sits at the top of the picture, between most 
superbly-ornate twisted columns, several very 
serviceable goddesses being grouped around 
her. Beneath runs a balustrade, crowded with 
ladies and their children gazing up admiringly 
at Venetia and her heavenly court ; and under 
them are knights and cavaliers prancing on 
horseback amongst an animated crowd of the 
commoner sort—a splendid composition, most 
rich in picturesque incident; but now, lament- 
able to relate, spoilt by the restorations recently 
perpetrated. When 1 was here five years ago, 
this picture was absent for the purpose of being 
repaired ; and Mr. Ruskin describes himself as 
having been “ present at the re-illumination of 
the breast of a white horse in one of Veronese’s 
pictures, in this palace, with a brush at the end 
of a stick five feet long, luxuriously dipped in a 
common house-painter’s vessel of paint.” Now 
as here is a horse, and, moreover, a horse 
with a very painty chest, 1 suppose we may 
pretty safely infer that this is the picture to 
which he alludes, At any rate adull bad grey, 
a muddy brown, a leathery smoothness, are 
now in the work, as much as possible the 
reverse of Veronese’s manner, and so much in 
the raw and crude style commonly cultivated 
now-a-days, that it can scarcely be rash to de- 
hem as the slimy track of that organized 
body of picture-destroyers, the Venetian Aca- 
demy. Restorations, ever of all things to be 
deprecated, are in the case of such a colourist 
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as Paul’ Veronese, likely in an especial’ manner 
to be utterly fatal: where, as with him, every 
tint, up to its most delicate modifications, is 
suggested by the most refined consideration of 
the harmony and effect of the whole picture, 
colours superimposed by any less gifted hand, 
may, even in the first touches, mar the entire 
scheme hopelessly. You might just as well tr 
to restore some highly-wrought poem, of whic 
the most delicate age have been all lost, 
as seek to repair the damage in any great work 
of Veronese’s, such as this.* 

However vapid and common-place the inci- 
dents of these allegorical works, it will not be 
supposed that the pictures resemble in general 
insipidity those of similar subjects by the lower 
order of artists. The noble truthfulness of the 
objects of which these fanciful compositions are 
built up, the excellent portraiture with which 
they are enriched—taken fresh from nature— 
the admirable grouping, colouring, and execu- 
tion, give them high interest and value, and 
raise them infinitely above all productions of 
the Verrio and Thornhill class, for instance. 
As an example of the Venetians’ matter-of- 
fact way of filling up their allegories, their 

ersonifications of Venice itself may be cited. 
They do not, turning up their eyes to the 
clouds, ask them to lend a hazy lady for the 
purpose; but, looking around, choose some 
comely maid or dame at hand, very probably in 
part from courtier-like motives. Her they en- 
throne in the very dress then worn on state 
occasions ; and really it is not quite easy to see 
how, in the absence of that higher imaginative 
ower which these painters did not possess, 
‘enice could be more satisfactorily personified. 
It is to be wished, we think, that our own 
artists, until they can bring to the task more 
poetical invention, would modestly content 
themselves with representing Britannia on the 
same principle; for who ever looks a second 
time on the impostor they have hitherto substi- 
tuted for her ?—a dull, cold, lifeless maid, with 
nothing British about her—a hybrid creature of 
illegitimate Athenian descent, who, having no 
wit or art to equip herself in any way honestly, 
has disgracefully, most derogatorily to the 
nation, stolen Minerva’s helmet and Neptune’s 
trident. Shame on her; fye! Britannia surely 
should be not only honest, and original, but 
most emphatically English in features, physiog- 
nomy, dress, and every ornament and accessory ; 
and therefore, no doubt, it is highly desirable 
that the felonious false Minerva should be 
summarily and contemptuously banished on 
the first convenient opportunity. And until 
some imaginative figure thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the heart, intellect, and beauty of 
England descends from the high heaven of 
invention to succeed her, why, it were surely 
better, on occasions where Britannia cannot by 
any means be dispensed with, that the artist 
should faithfully copy for the purpose, the 
damsel whom for her right good English face 
he admires the most; and if his subject will 
not admit of iis seating her in a green field 
amongst the primroses and forget-me-nots, or 
where the free eglantine, of its own sweet will, 
wreathes itself into a beauteous orderly canopy, 
or crowning wreathe for her fair head, he may 
(as Paul Veronese would assuredly have done) 
promote her to a velvet state-chair, arrayed in 








* It may be as well here to say a word or two'on the 
other Veroneses in our own National Gallery. “ The Offer- 
ing of the Magi” is, in all likelihood, his composition, but 
80 poor in character, colour, and execution, as to betray, 
in almost every part surely, the hands of assistants. Our 
old picture—“ The Consecration of St. Nicholas "—is, 
on the contrary, very fine and genuine, and in the beau- 
tiful composition of light and shade, play of delicate 
colour, and light freedom of execution, most characteristic 
of the master—in these respects preferable to the Pisani 
picture. Much in his delightful manner is the variegated 
brightness of colour (fresh greens and rosy hues especially ), 
touching dispersedly, or as it were tipping the transparent 
greys on which the picture is based, like emerald moss and 
pinky flowers glancing about some shadowy fall of waters. 





the most tasteful and harmoniously-tinted mil- 
linery that was seen at the last drawing-room 
of our sovereign lady the Queen. At any 
rate, this would surely be far better than equip- 
ping her, as we have hitherto done, in the cast- 
off things of a cold and superannuated antiquity. 
There is not much doubt, we think, of her 
ages sufliciently interesting, enthroned side 
y side with a Parisian grisette, her French 
national counterpart, decked in the Empress 
Eugenie’s most delicate lace aud jewellery ; the 
two together receiving the homage of Russians, 
Cossacks, Tartars, and a rich variety of other 
barbarian figures, on the occasion of the fall of 
Sebastopol; the news of which, arriving here 
on the very day when we last contemplated 
these pictures, manifestly excited no unpleasant 
sensation amongst the loiterers at St. Mark’s, 
Austrians as well as Italians. With something 
of invention and true poetry dedicated to the 
purpose, it is scarcely to be questioned that the 
too much depreciated allegorical style might be 
employed with much pictorial advantage, in 
commemorating the events of the recent war, 
in the halls of our new Houses of Parliament, 
or in the vast dome of the new Reading-room 
of the British Museum. For (as Mr. Ruskin, 1 
think, somewhere observes) no other mode of 
treatment admits of grouping together such 
magnificent varieties and contrasts of pictu- 
resque objects—ideal beings; of course, we do 
not mean the trite ones; but novel creations 
conceived with witty sapience and sagacious 
fancy, human portraiture, animals—the sym- 
bolical ones, as well as others—and for back- 
grounds, glimpses of any events, or landscapes, 
which, however remote in place, are associated 
in édea with the principal part of the subject, 
or may be supposed as present to the minds of 
the persons introduced. Thus might be pre- 
sented lovely visions of home, for instance, 
nerving Crimean heroes; or as an antithetical 
background to the indomitable heroism of that 
humbler rank and file, on whose few bayonets 
the reputation, and perhaps the lasting weal, 
of Britain, depended for some hours at Inker- 
man, some of our most accomplished senators 
at home, blinded by Faction, or lost in the 
mazes of their own sophistries; and one or 
two not the least shrewd of their body led 
floundering into the mud by Mammon: or cer- 
tain of our lordliest captains, under the general- 
ship of Pride, palloping blindfold up and down 
a long lane of blood, and death, and horror. 
Or there might be drawn elsewhere, in some 
quiet corner or other, a heaven-sent Nightin- 
gale, singing in “the perplexed shades” of 
the very Wood of Error, and charming away 
Pain and Grief with her clear melodies; or 
better far than any such light conceit, we might, 
unknown to her, snatch a veritable portrait of 
the noble Lady herself, and show her, even as 
she was, led on by Faith and Charity, with 
healing power, into appalling places; whilst 
cold, formal, calculating Duty stops far behind 
her. And might not Humour itself, in which, 
by-the-bye, in Art the British—of course includ- 
ing the Lich —are unequalled, be introduced with 
capital advantage in these allegories, embodying 
with refined skill such incidents as we some- 
times admire in the cartoons of Puach, which 
display, doubtless, a shrewd and lively inven- 
tion not often seen in the works of our finish- 
ing painters? If wholesomely satirical humour, 
equal to that of Leach, were set forth with 
highly-wrought Art having one tithe the skill 
of _taowtim why then, indeed, might the 
ceilings of our new senate-house be adorned 
with something so interesting as very eo | 
to draw attention — from the cramped, 
stiff, pettily-ornate architecture, which from 
certain points of view, at least—in the opinion 
of a certain cynical friend of mine, which, 
however, I could not myself venture wholly 
to indorse—seems more suitable for a vast | 





bazaar for all the milliners and bijouterie 
in London, than for the Parliament House of 
certainly one of the most manly and energetic 
nations the world has ever seen. 

And now let us return from this light alle- 
gorical digression to the Venetian Hall of the 
Ambassadors, the door of which is ajar, and 
the space within most happily pot sd A 
sumptuous chamber! But, first of all, look out 
of its windows, and see the cupolas of St. Mark’s 
clustering close opposite, Xa the fantastic 
spiral roof and statuary of the Porta della Carta; 
and beyond them the Campanile soaring into 
the cloudless azure, its shadows aérially and 
tenderly reflecting it. Look on this picture, 
window-enframed, and painted by the brightest 
hand of Noonday all with azure, and silvery 
white, and grey, and then contrast it with the 
warm, deep glow of the shadowy hall within— 
the Doge and Council’s vacant seats of cedar 
hue, touched delicately with gold, the portal 
and the mantelpieces of costly marble, and, 
over them all, the sumptuous ceiling by Da 
Ponte (the architect of the Rialto), of wreaths 
of fruit and flowers, studded with masks and 
other grotesques; these the frames of Paul 
Veronese’s most cheerfully charming works. 
Here let me sit by the hour, or rather by the 
morning, and read, in the simple and lively 
language of some old historian, such as Knolles 
or Contarini, the narrative of that great war 
with the Turks, which, beginning with the loss 
of Cyprus, but ending in the victory of Le- 
panto, is especially commemorated by Vero- 
nese’s paintings in this hall. Let me read of 
the Nicosian matron, who slew her child to 
save him from the Turks, and of the noble 
captive maid who blew up the galeass which 
was conveying herself and her companions (a 
supercargoof Cypriote loveliness) to the Sultan’s 
harem. Let me familiarise myself thoroughly 
with the glorious though unsuccessful defence 
of Famagosta; and between whiles, now and 
then raising my head from the book, let me 
gaze around the very room where the Doge 
and his Council received with calm firmness 
that fierce and haughty challenge of Sultan 
Selim’s chaoosh, or envoy, which led to the 
war, and where, after the mighty victory at its 
close, the last great Venetian painter wrought 
on the ceiling those three lovely works of 
“ Justice,” and “Faith,’”—the main pillars of 
the Signoria during the frightful struggle,— 
and “ Peace,” the ultimate reward of its self- 
devotion and heroism. ‘They are amongst 
Caliari’s most beautiful productions — some- 
what small pictures, with not more than 
three or four figures in each, grouped in his 
exquisitely picturesque way, and coloured to 
the height of that delicate brilliancy in which 
he is supreme. Romantic designs are they, 
conceived in a highly graceful and cheerful 
spirit, and set off with a right royal splendour. 
In the centre oval some magnificently-clad 
figures kneel round an altar, with white-robed 
Faith above them in the heavens. In the 
second picture Justice and Peace, kneeling too, 
most courtly, offer respectively their sword and 
olive-branch to a young +x | (Veniero or Mon- 
cenigo, who can tell which?) in white satin, 
brocaded with gold and ermine, seated on a 
throne under a canopy, and ge la 
Bella Venezia quite satisfactorily, one cannot 
help thinking. But the third painting—though 
one has the same difficulty in choosing between 
them that the Knight experiences in selecting 
from the three lovely Sisters who, arm-in-arm, 
greet him in the lonely castle-hall—is, I do 
verily believe, my favourite. Here a shaggy 
Neptune and a cavalier in armour, repre- 
senting Mars—the two, of course, signify- 
ing the strength aud spirit of Venice—with 
her winged lion between them, recline most 
leisurely under a soft and balmy blue sky, 
where the Venetian Campanile rises with an 
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atrial tenderness rivalling that of the real 
building which appears through the window ; 
whilst two lovely children are flying through 
the air, one carrying away Mars’s helinet, — 
the other bringing him a pretty veined ~<— 
to play with in that sweet ome, Se 
peace. This is surely one of the most beautifu 
pieces of bright bat delicate colour that ever 
giaddened the sight, vying, if I mistake not, 
with slopes of roses descending through the 
tenderest silver air down to the bosom of some 
becalmed blue mere, which mirrors softly the 
purity of the resting heavens. 

Here one would willingly believe the Mars 
to be a portrait of one of the heroes of Le- 
panto: at all events the whole picture, painted 
shortly after that victory, commemorates In a 
delightful manner the peace which followed 
it; but the enthusiasm and glory of the ex- 
ploit itself are illustrated’on a far more mag- 
nificent scale by one of Veronese’s chief 
masterpieces above the throne at the end of 
the ball. 

In this picture Venice, personified in the 
usual way, is conducting the leading Instru- 
ments of the victory, her. generals, to the 
Saviour, who, having descended, is seated with 
a globe in His hand, amidst a most’ jubilant 
spreading and profusion of angels and cherubs 
bearing*palm “branches; white-robed Faith, 
kneeling below, with her cup in her hand, 
being represented as the successful suppliant 
to the Keal Vanquisher—as the link between 
the earthly: and. the. heavenly beings. The 
admiral,” Sebastian .Veniero, afterwards Doge, 
and the Proveditore; Agostino Barbarigo (who, 
though slain in the fight, is finely, not the less, 
introduced here as sharing in the triumph), are 
habited in martial state, their auties sup- 
ported by graceful pages in white and gold. 
Speaking portraits ! Canleos a wrinkled, white- 
bearded, but fervent-looking old man, and Bar- 
barigo (who was mortally pierced by ‘an arrow 
whilst cheering his men during an unequal 
conflict with six Turkish galleys), handsome 
and im the prinie of life—a noble example of 
a Venetian high-born and high-thoughted cava- 
lier. Behind Veniero significantly follows a 
beautiful and dignified female, bearing that 
ducal bonnet which rewarded his deserts five 
years after the victory. And, lastly, the nature 
of that victory is shown by a crowd of galleys 
covering an horizon of sea extending across the 
foot of the picture. 

Of the composition, colouring, and execution 
of this work, it would be difficult to speak too 
highly: the colouring has Paolo’s characteristic 
wide range of brilliant, lovely hues, pervaded 
by mach of his delicate silvery tone. It has 

1 his melodious magnificence, as it may with 
but a slight figure of speech be called; and 
the effect, before it was somewhat faded and 
deadened by time, must have been something 
superlative indeed. Kugler says of some of 
these pictures, that “ they touch the heart of the 
spectator like heroic music ;” a kind of com- 
parison which may here, perhaps, without de- 
viating into what is fantastical, be dwelt upon 
a little, with characteristic variations. Some 
of the pictures we had been recently enjoying, 
such as Giorgione’s “ Bassanio at the Caskets” 
(as we ever call it), and Titian’s “ Gentle Shep- 
herd,” both in the Manfrini Gallery, may be 
likened to some simple, deeply ‘tender air 


plaved on one instrument, a pipe or violin; | 


-) this is like a fine animate: overture (one 
of Rossini’s best, for instance), with many 


melodies running through it, played grandly | 
t . 


by a full-toned orchestra, consisting of many 
ustruments of various kinds and powers not 
any of them lost to the ear, vet all consenting 
to one brilliant aud magnificent tome. This 
‘s not a single flower, culled for the tender 
bosom of some thoughtful maid, but a trium- 
phal wreath of many, exquisitely matched, and 
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thered for the festive brows of Victory and 
| Joy. 

It is indeed every way worthy—as the re- 
sresentation of the Saviour.descended amidst 
His adorers is strikingly significant—of the ple- 
| nitude of enthusiastic faith which inspired the 
| Christian combatants on the occasion ; when 
‘the vessels were decorated gaily for the fight 
| as for a jubilee, or rather as if the victory were 
already gained, and all the galley slaves were 
| freed and armed, and all animositics melted 
‘away in magnanimous tears, like delusions: of 
| night before a divine dawning ; and not only 

the priests, but many of the captains, hurried 
from stem to stern, with crucifixes in their 
hands, exhorting the multitude to look above 
all to the Saviour,—to fight fearlessly and with 
joyful confidence for Him who ha died for 
them, and who, as He had more than once in 
former times descended visibly to confound his 
| enemies, was now, no doubt, mightily present in 
| the spirit amidst them. What could be looked 
for after this but the frequent. boardings and 
| re-boardings which ensued, and the prodigies 
| of valour, and the sea discoloured with blood, 
| tossing shoals of corpses, and covered for 
miles with the wrecks of the Turkish navy, 
almost entirely destroyed; and such trepida- 
tion at Constantinople that the Turks already 
meditated the abandonment of the city, and 
traversed their streets in despair, asking the 
Christians whether. the victors, on taking pos- 
session of the capital, would permit them to 
remain and live there according to their own 
laws, on payment of a tribute? ‘The Chris- 
tians, however, were too much weakened by 
their losses at the time, and too much divided 
by their petty jealousies afterwards, to follow 
up their glorious and complete success ; and in 
a few months the Capitan Pasha sailed forth 
again with a note fleet. to menace and 
insult the Christian seas, just as if no defeat 
had been experienced. “ tn this vain exploit,” 
observed a captive pasha, smartly, “ you Chris- 
tians ouly shaved away the Sultan’s beard, 
which has speedily grown again quite as thick, 
bushy, and handsome ‘as before; but in Cy- 
prus the Venetians have irretrievably lost an 
, arm, and so become crippled for ever.” 
| ‘The only addition one cannot help wishing 
| for in this splendid monumental picture is, in 
some corner of it, a portrait of Miguel Cer- 
vantes, who, though he lost an arm at Lepanto, 
gained there, it may.be, new power to his soul, 
in the glorious heightening of those generous 
and heroic feelings which so often glow through 
his satire on the follies of knight-errantry, like 
brilliant sunrays streaming through rents in 
fantastic clouds. But this is an irregular ex- 
cursion of my fancy, and it is enough that 
| Venice alone should be honoured here. — 

This Chamber is as the inmost heart of 
the fine old city, where its heroic emotions 
| Seem most to linger. These memorials of her 
| last grand achievement, painted by her last 
| grand painter—and they are amongst his master- 
| pleces~ compose, surely, one of the most digni- 

lied and deeply interesting national monuments 

existing; to be fitly ranked, I think, not very 
far beneath those others in which Art still 
| pleads in honour of extinet heroic races of men 
and powers, from the Rock of Pericles and the 
Seven Hills of the Cesars. But the full 
majesty, the national sanctity (if I may use 
such an expression), of this Venetian Hall of 
the Ambassadors, has not, perhaps, been suf- 
| ficiently apprehended by us. My fancy often 
returns, often dwells there, to contemplate 
those many-coloured glories, which bring home 
| to us the greatness of the past; enriching our 
| Imaginations with noble and fervid thoughts, 
here emblazoned for the instruction and delight 
of after ages also, not perishing, not sinking 
into the grave with the great and gifted hand 
that traced them. 
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THE SPANISH LETTER-WRITER, 
J. Phillip, A.R.A., Painter. «_, L. Stocks, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 3 ft. 2} in. ‘yy 2 ft. 63 in. 


Or the number of comparatively young artists who 
seem destined to succeed to the positions now occu: 
pied by the members of the Royal Academy, whea 
these shall have fulfilled their mission and shall rest 
from their labowrs, we know of no one to whom we 
should point with more confidence to uphold the 
character of the British School of Art than the 
painter of this picture. Mr. Phillip is an artist of 
no ordinary capacity ; he is original in conception, 
vigorous iu his treatment, and an excellent colourist 
—three notable qualifications for a good artist; a 
close observer of human nature, and an accurate 
delineator of its varied types and characters, 

Slowly but surely he has for a few years past 
been gaining on the public attention: within the 
last four or five seasons he has fully secured it; 
and has very recently been elected “ Associate” of 
the Royal Academy. 

Many of Phillip’s earlier pictures have been bor- 
rowed from Scottish life; such, for example, as his 
“ Presbyterian Catechising,” a subject containing a 
large assemblage of figures, each of whom appears 
a reality rather than the painter’s fancy; a “Scotch 
Fair,” a composition.as humorous as one of 
Hogarth’s, but without his vulgarity ; “‘ Baptism in 
Scotland,” a high-class work in feeling aud execu- 
tion; “ Scotch Washing,” engraved under the title 
of “ Heather Belles” for the Art-Union of Glasgow; 
the “Spaewife of the Clachan.” Another excellent 
work by this artist is called “Drawing for the 
Militia ;” it is full of diverting incident and striking 
character: the treatment of this subject displays 
great depth of thought and command of the descrip- 
tive means employed by the painter. All these 
pictures were exhibited in successive years at the 
Academy prior to 1852, when Phillip departed for 
the continent in search of new material, Spain being 
the country towards which his desires tended. 

It is a matter of surprise that Spain should be 
so rarely visited by artists, for it is rich in all those 
treasures which the painter seeks after: historical 
associations of a high pictorial character, natural 
scenery of the finest description, edifices unsurpassed 
by any on the continent for magnificence and 
beauty, and a people whose habits, customs, man- 
ners, and personal appearance, render them most 
interesting models for picturesque study. And yet 
out of the numerous class of artists who travel, or 
have travelled abroad, we can only recall to mind 
Wilkie, Roberts, Lewis, and Phillip, who have 
traversed this part of Europe on a “sketching 
tour,” and have given to the world some records of 
their travels. ‘To this list, however, should be 
added the name of Captain Vivian, a clever amateur 
artist, and of the late W. Oliver, who reached the 
Pyrenees, and published a volume of sketches made 
amoug the mountains and the neighbourhood. 

On the return of Phillip to England he exhibited, 
in 1858, a “ Spanish Gipsy Mother,” at the British 
Institution, and at the Royal Academy “ Life among 
the Gipsies at Seville,’—the latter picture, like 
some of his earlier works, distinguished by much 
humour and infinite variety of character, all bear- 
ing the strongest impress of truth and nationality. 
In the following year he exhibited, at the Academy, 
the picture here engraved, which, we presume, Was 
a commission from the Queen, as to its title in the 
catalogue were appended the words,—‘ The property 
of Her Majesty the Queen ;” and quite worthy is 
it of a place in any Royal collection. Juan Morales, 
memorialista y escribano, is, it may be presumed, 
writing a love-letter, dictated by a young and hand- 
some Spanish lady ; she speaks low, that she may 
not be overheard—so low that her amauuensis 18 
obliged to put his haud to his ear to catch her 
words. On the right is a poor woman with @ 
letter in her hand, waiting till Juan is at Jeisure to 
read it to her. It is an open air sceue, of ordinary 
occurrence in the towns and cities of Spaiu, rendere 
with consummate skill by the painter, both in detail 
and as a whole. 
| The picture is in the Collection at Osborne. 
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BOTANY, 
AS ADAPTED TO THE ARTS AND ART-MANUPACTURE, 
BY CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, 


LECTURER ON ARTISTIC BOTANY IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART, 





Part VII. 
We have now to glance at the flower, the most 
attractive part of the vegetable organism—hence it 
has gained the ornamentist’s special attention. 

The flower is usually made up of four distinct 
whorls or rings of parts, the outer of which is most 
frequently green, and constitutes the ca/yx; the 
second whorl] is usually of a more intense colour, 
and coustitutes the corod/a ; the third constitutes the 
andrecium, and the fourth or central the pisti/. 


The parts of the outer whorl or calyx are called | 


sepals ; the component members of the corolla, peta/s ; 






| surrounding the ripe fruit. 


of the andreecium, stamens ; and of the pistil, carpels. | 


(Fig. 70.) 





The sepals are usually leaf-like, as are the petals, 
but the stamens are generally awl-shaped bodies 
surmounted by knobs, the knob being the anther, 
and its stalk or support the fi/ament ; the carpels, 
which are usually green, are often far removed from 
the leafy form, but of them we shall have to speak 
more definitely hereafter. 

It is not within our province to enter iuto the 
various modifications of these orgaus and their parts, 
but have merely to point out a few of their leading 
characters. The sepals usnally assume the nature 
of a whorl of simple rudimentary leaves,-which may 
either stand up, so as to form a somewhat tubular 
calyx, or be spread flat, so as to give rise to a star- 
like composition. 


| one at the base. 


| we must here notice. 


Extremely diversified effects are produced by the | 


varied arrangements of this organ, as well as by the 
numbers of the parts entering into its composition. 
Thus the calyx may be formed of one sepal, though 
rarely ; or of two, three, four, or more. The most 
remarkable effects, however, are brought about by 
unions or adhesions; thus sepals often become so 
completely united as to form a calyx which may 
appear as one funnel or bell-shaped leaf, yet in 


| the Buttercup and Crown Imperial. 


reality it is formed of several, the margins of which | 


cohere: this adhesion may take place to a variable 
extent. In the Pimpernell the adhesion is only 


contracted at the base ; in the Centaury (Zrythrea) | 


the sepals are united about half-way ; in the Campion 


(Lychnis) about two-thirds, giving it the appear- | 
ance of a tubular, toothed calyx, while in the Correa 


the adhesion is entire. The number of sepals (when 
they cohere) entering into the composition of the 
calyx is sometimes of importance, aud therefore 


the means of ascertaining this question may be of | 


interest. ‘lhe number of sepals usually coincides | 
with the number of the lobes or points of the margin | 
of the calyx ; thus if it has five lobes or points, as in 
the Dead Nettle (Lamium), it is composed of five 
sepals ; if four, of four sepals, and so on. ‘The calyx | 
is not only often formed of adhering segments, but 
it also often contracts an adhesion throughout a | 
considerable portion of its length with the other | 
floral whorls, as in the Apple and Plumb, where | 
the entire series of floral whorls become consolidated 
throughout their bases into one thick fleshy cup. 
The calyx, instead of being equal, that is composed 
of equal sized members, is often unequal or irregular. 
This may oceur in the calyx formed of a series of 
separate sepals, as well as in that formed of adhering 
members. This irregularity not only results from 
the unequal sizes of the component sepals, but also 
from the unequal adhesions of equal sepals; the 
former, however, is the most common mode of its 
formation. The texture of sepals varies, but we shall 
notice the variable texture of leaves, &c., separately. 





| Campanulate order; and the irregular lipped co- 


| but care must be taken, as other characters are 
| always attendaut upon these, 


} 
} 


| is that which is formed of four petals, each of which 





| the petals and sepals so nearly resemble each other 
| that they are distinguishable only by position, as in 


The duration of the calyx deserves notice : it is some- | 
times very fugitive, as in the Fumaria, in which it 
falls off before the flower expands ; at other times it 
is expelled by the expansion of the flower, as in the 
Escholtzia and Poppy; it remains till the death of 
the flower in the Fuchsia, and till the maturation of | 
the seed in Henbane, when it appears as a cup 


The corolla is usually the most attractive part of 
the floral organism, owing to its bright colours ; it 
is generally of a much more delicate nature than the 
calyx, and of finer texture. Its constituent members, 
petals, are like leaves of diverse forms. Petals are 
either free or united ; in the latter case this adhesion 
takes place just as with sepals, giving rise to various 
characteristic corollas. Of these one or two, formed 
of cohering petals, are so characteristic of certain 
families of plants, that they deserve a passing uotice ; 
thus, the peculiar funnel-shaped corolla of the Con- 
volvulus is characteristic of the Bindweed family ; 
the bell-shaped corolla of the Campanulas, or the 


rolla, formed of five petals, which are irregularly | 
united, two forming the upper lip and three the 
lower, is characteristic of the great Dead Netile 
family. ‘These characters are almost sufficient of 
themselves to mark great natural groups of plants, 


There are also one or 
two corollas formed of disunited petals, which are 
equally characteristic of natural groups: one of these 


has a long narrow claw or base; the claw is inclosed 
in the calyx, the petals being arranged in the form 
of across, as in the Wall-flower ; this is characteristic 
of the order of Cressworts. One or two varieties of 
the irregular corolla, which is composed of disunited 
members, also deserve passing notice. ‘The most 
prominent of these corollas is the papilionaceous or 
butterfly-shaped. It is found in the Pea order, and 
is composed of five petals, one of which is large and 
overshadows the rest; two are alike, one of which 
is placed on each side like wings; the other two 
often cohere, and form a scoop-like basal member. 
Another characteristic corolla is that of the Violet, 
which is almost the reverse of that of the Pea; thus 
it has two petals at the top, two at the sides, aud 


One or two other particulars relative to the corolla 
It has often at the bases of its 
segments glandular appendages or concavities, as in 
In some cases 





Tig. 71.—TRAVELLER's Jo¥.— Clemutis. 





Fig. 72. —BARTONEA. 


the Narcissus and Lily. The duration of the corolla 
varies like that of the calyx, being in some cases 
very fugitive, as in Azotus; while at other times it 
remains in a withered state, crowning the fruit, as in 
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the Campanula, The mode in which flowers wither 
is in some instances extremely interesting, oue or two 
varieties of which we here figure (Figs. 71 and 72). 
The object of both the calyx and corollais to pro- 
tect the inner and more delicate organs ; and the 
special duty of the corolla is to attract insects, which 
it accomplishes by means of its gay colours and its 
nectarous deposits. The object of this will be 
alluded to hereafter. The corolla has also, of course, 
to play an important part in the general duty of 
plants, viz.,to cheer and invigorate man. Extremely 
diverse characters are given to flowers by the direc- 
tions of the petals. In the Geum they always 
stand more or less erect, while in the Borage (Fig. 73) 





Fig, 73.—Borace.—Borago. 

they are spreading, and in the Asclepias (Fig. 74) 
reflexed or bent back: these various directions of 
the parts act very powerfully upon the 
general effect of the flower. 

Peculiar characters are in some 
cases given to flowers by the petals 
becoming much hollowed, and thus 
assuming the form of a hood or horn, 
as in the Columbine (Aqui/egia). 

Without dwelling longer on the co- 
rolla, we proceed to notice the an- 
dreecium, or whorl of stamens. The 
staminal whorl, though one of high interest when 
considering the composition of the flower, does 
not rank with the corolla in importance in an 
ornamental point of view. In many flowers it is 
not externally visible, though in others it plays a 
prominent part in the general effect; and in a few 
is much more conspicuous than the corolla or calyx. 

We have before said that the andrecium, or sta- 
minal whorl, is composed of members called séamens, 
and that these stamens are divisible into two parts 
—namely, the filament and anther. Sometimes, 
however, the filament is absent, as in the Birthwort 
(Aristolochia). At other times, though rarely, one 
or more of the anthers are undeveloped, as in Scro- 
phularia. 

Stamens not only vary in form, but also, like 
petals and sepals, are often united together; thus, 
in the Mallow and Hollyhock the filaments are 
completely consolidated, and form a tube, while the 
anthers are free or disunited ; and in the Nightshade 
(Solanum) the anthers are united, while the fila- 
ments are free. It sometimes happens that all the 
filaments do not adhere together, but are aggregated 
in bundles; thus, in the Orange the stamens, which 
are numerous, are aggregated into about five groups 
or parcels, and in this case the filaments adhere 
throughout their entire length. In the Pea we 
find nine stamens in a group, and one solitary. In 
this case the adhesion of the filaments of the nine 
stamens is contracted through about two-thirds of 
their length; while in the St. John’s Wort (//ype- 
yicum) the stamens, which are aggregated into three 
parcels, unite ouly at the basis of the filaments, 

In some cases the filaments, 
instead of actually adhering, are 
united by a membraneous expan- 
sion, thus giving rise to a bean- 
tiful cup-shaped organ in the 
centre of the flower, as in the 
Pancratium. 

Again, in other instances the 
stamens are not all of equal 
length, and yet adhere; thus, in 
Oxils we have ten, five of which 
are long, and five short, the ad- 
hesion taking place throughout 





Fig. 74.— 
Asclepias, 
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Fig. 75.—Woeo 
Soanei.— Oralis. 


the lower halves of the long stamens (Fig. 75). 
The attachment of the anther to the filament is a 
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point worthy of notice; thus, some anthers are 
firmly fixed on the apex of the filaments; others are 
so slichtly attached by their centres that they rotate ; 
some are so situated as to be on the side of the 
filament nearest the centre of the flower, as in the 
Vine, or near the exterior, as in the Iris and Mea- 
dow-saffron. 
Before leaving the stamen, we must notice the 
pollen, which is a powdery matter, generated by the | 
anther, by which it is ultimately shed on the pistil 
in the form of fine powder, usually of a yellow 
colour, These pollen grains are so extremely small 
that they are quite microscopic objects, and are 
therefore beyond the reach of common observation, | 
vet they, nevertheless, deserve notice—not only on | 
account of the general beauty of their forms, but 
also for the geometric character of their structure, 
which approaches more closely to the crystalline, 
as regards form, than any other part of the organised 
vegetable: ove or two figures we here delineate 


(Figs. 76 and 77). | 
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Fig. 76. Fig. 77.—Pouien. 
We now proceed to notice the central floral organ, 
which, althoagh it has many things in common with 
the other floral whorls, has nevertheless a decided 
individual character. It, like the preceding floral 
organs, may be formed of disunited, or of 
cohering members, but as these parts do 
not present, in external appearance, the 
characters of the preceding, we think that 
it will be desirable for our purposes to 
consider this central organ as simple ox 
compound,—considering it as simple when 
there is but one central organ, regardless of 
the number of parts entering into its com- 
position, aud the extent of their union; 
and as compound when composed of more 
than one disunited member. Before we 
proceed to notice the forms which this 
organ assumes, it is necessary for us to 
notice three parts which botanists dis- 
tinguish in it, as well as their formation. 
If we take the pistil of the Orange, or 
White Lily (Fig. 78), we perceive that a } 
green portion exists at its base about three 
quarters of an inch in length, which is of 
larger diameter than the remaining portion 
of this organ, and is fluted ; this is named 
the ovary (egg-bag), as in it the seeds are 
generated. From this ovary extends a 
long column called the s¢y/e, which, spread- 
ing more or less at the apex in a triangular 
manner, forms the stigma. Now, the style, 




















Fig. 78. non-essential organ; therefore, it is often 
Lity. extremely short or undeveloped, in which 


the Tulip. Respecting the formation of the pistil, it 


is only necessary for us to notice that it is usually 


formed of a whorl of leaves, called carpels, and that 
the sides of these leaves are rolled inwards to the 
centre of the flower, where the two margins of each 
leaf unite, and thus form a hollow body. When the 
pistil is composed of a series of carpels, and the 


two margins of each individual carpel cohere, the | 


pistil is compound ; but when not only the margins 
of individual ecarpels cohere, but ‘the 
contiguous carpels become wnited, the 
simple 


sides of 
pistil is 
Now this adhesion of contiguous carpels 
may take place to a variable extent: thus in the 
Poppy they are consolidated completely into one 
organ, while in the flax the ovaries only adhere, 
while the styles and stigmas remain free. The 
sections of ovaries, or the basal portions of pistils, 
are extremely interesting, varying materially with 
the diverse format ; 
out of one carpel, as in the Plum; two, as in the 
Centaury , three, as in the Crown Impe rial; four 
as in the Syringa; five, as in the Lychnis . 
on also with the modifications w hich ¢ 
the pistil approaches maturity, 

The fruit is the lower port 
ovary) matured 


and 80 
ake place as 


won of the p stil (the 


Thus the ru lunentary seeds found 


or columnal portion of the pistil, is the | 


| 


ease the stigma sits immediately on the ovary, as in [ 


ions of this organ, whether formed | 
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in the pistil are matured seeds in the fruit. Hence 
the chief difference between the pistil and the fruit 
is, that in the pistil the stigma and style are present, 
whereas the fruit only bears their remains; therefore, 
in giving sections of pistils we give the structure of | 
the fruit.  Pistils of the Nigelles (Love in a Mist) 

we here subjoin (Figs. 79, 80, $1, 82, 83, and 84). 
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| 
and in the various varieties of the Narcissus, it 


appears in the character of a membraneous cu ’ 
projecting from the orifice of the tubular portion of 
the flower. 

Another part which exists in certain other flowers 
only, and which is situated between the pistil and 
the stamens, occurs in the Orange as a fleshy circular 


| disk, surrounding the base of the ovary: in the Rue 


it almost envelops the seed-vessel; while in the 
Mountain Peony it appears as a large red mem- 
braneous expansion, which almost envelops the pistil. 
We have enumerated the parts which are discover- 
able in the perfect flower; but it now behoves us to 
notice those flowers which do not exhibit all these 
parts. It has been said that there is nothing sudden 
or abrupt in nature; but a gradual blending of king- 
dom into kingdom, of member into member, and a 
gradual transition from simplicity to complexity. It is 
to this gradation that we would now direct attention. 
We must, however, first notice the perfect flower, and 
then the decline: thus wecommence with a flower com- 
posed of four whorls of parts which we have enumer- 
ated, as in the Buttercup; from which proceed to the 
Lily (white or orange), in which, although we have 
these four whorls, yet the calyx and corolla here so 
closely resemble each other that they are distinguish- 
able almost exclusively by position, while in the Lily 
of the Valley they are united into a little, white, 
bell-shaped cup, and in the Anemone, one of these 
exterior whorls is missing. In some flowers of the 
Bryony we have both a calyx and corolla; but the 
stamens are missing: the pistil, or central organ, is 
however present. In other flowers the central organ 
is missing, and the stamens, corolla, and calyx exist. 
In certain flowers of the Oak we have a calyx and 
andreecium only, while in others we have a calyx 
and pistil ; and in the Arum some flowers are formed 
of a stamen only, while others are formed of a 
pistil, all other parts being here undeveloped. 
Having now noticed the varied parts of the flower, 
we proceed to notice that they, like the seed, leaves, 
&e., are divisible into two great classes, the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of which are found in the 
number of the parts of the or- 
ganism. ‘Thus certain flowers 
are characterised by being con- 
structed of a repetition in their 
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Fig. $4.—NicELua. 

| Having now noticed the varions parts which 
usnally exist in a floral development, we must notice 

| certain organs which are found only in some par- 

| ticular flowers. One of the principal of these 

| developments is what has been named the corone/ 


? 





Fig. 55.—Passion Fiowenr. 


| Which exists as a series of rays, situated between the 
| petals and st sin the Passion flower (Fig. 85); 


! 


parts of the number three. 
Thus the flower of the Spider- 
wort (Fig. 86) has three sepals, 
| three petals, six (twice three) 
stamens, and a three-lobed 
pistil, indicating its formation 
_of three carpels. This regular threefold repetition of 
' parts in the structure of the flower is characteristic of 
endogens, and therefore is produced by those plants 
whose seeds have only one seed-lobe, the stem of 
which is cylindrical and endogenous, and the veins 
of the leaves parallel. The flowers produced by 
exogens are usually constructed on the principle of 
a four or five-fold repetition of parts. Thus the 
Flax has five sepals, five petals, ten stamens, and 
five carpels. The flowers formed on this principle 
correspond with the seed, which has two seed-lobes, 
an exogenous stem, and leaves with a reticulated 
venation. Acrogens produce no flowers. 

Although these diversities just enumerated are 
characteristic, nevertheless there are exceptions to 
these rules: thus one or two endogenous plants have 

| branched veins in their leaves, and a few exogenous 
flowers are constructed on the three-repeating 
principle ; in these cases the majority of signs only 
| can decide as to which class the individual belongs. 
| As, therefore, these exceptions exist, it at once 
warrants the combination, in certain instances, of 
these diversified characters, for the ornamentist 
has a right to exceptional cases; yet, as @ rule, 
nature does not appear to consider this a beautiful 
combination, owing to its rare occurrence ; but we 
would in no way limit the ornamentist, our object 
being to aid him to produce like beauty with 
Nature, by revealing as fully as possible the prin- 
ciples on which she constructs her beautiful com- 
positions. 

It now behoves us to notice the grouping of these 
members, which enter into the composition of 

| flowers. We have just said that the numbers of 
the parts entering into the composition of the 
flower places it at once in a certain class (with cer- 
tain exceptions) ; this, though a distinctive character 





Fig. 86.—SPipERWORT. 


; | of the primary groups, does not mark the lesser 
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aggregations, their characters being found in the | 
grouping of the parts. Three general principles | 
of aggregation are found, the first of which is 
that in which the parts are consecutively arranged 





Fig. 87. 


upon the apex of the flower-stalk (Fig. 87); the 
second is that in which only the calyx appears to 
spring from the stem, the petals and stamens 
appearing to spring from the calyx (Fig. 88); the 





Fig. 88. 


third is that in which the corolla and stamens 
appear to rise from the top of the seed-vessel, to 
the sides of which the calyx appears to adhere 
(Fig. 89). These are the principles on which the 





parts are grouped; and it is needless to say that 
these diversified effects are merely the result of 
certain adhesions of a given number of parts. Did 
Space permit, we might here construct a pleasing 
variety of beautiful ornaments by giving diagrams 
of other natural combinations of parts, but this we 
must leave for individual pursuit. 

Having now noticed the manner in which the 
parts are aggregated in the flower, we proceed to 
notice the principle on which flowers are grouped ; 
however, before entering into this consideration we 
must notice the nature of the flower and its parts. 
The flower may be regarded as a branch with leaves, 
the stalk of which is the axis, and the varied floral 
parts are leaves in a more or less metamorphosed 
condition. Having ascertained this fact, not only 
is the arrangement of the individual members of 
the flower upon their stalk more perfectly under- 
steod, but a branch being the result of the evolution 
of a bud, which is generated in, and developed 
from, the axil of a leaf, the arrangement of these 
metamorphosed branches, which proceed from the 
axils of leaves (bracts), can be readily perceived. 
[hns, whatever is the arrangemeut of the leaves, 





such is the disposition of the flowers on their axis 


or stalk ; but some flowers are developed solitary, 
that is, one only on the axis, as in the Pimpernell ; 
in others two appear on the one axis, while by 
other axes many are generated. The chief diversities 
in the effect of the flower-head, which are so ob- 
vious as to be at once characteristic of the individual 
or species, are the result of the length of the axis, 
as well as whether it is branched or entire; if it is 
branched, it has usually a more or less loose effect ; 
if not, the flowers are usually densely set. The 
length of the floral axis, however, acts very promi- 
nently; thus in the Veronica the flowers are 
arranged round an elongated axis, while in the 
Thistle and Marigold the axis is shortened. 
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THE AGGREGATE WEIGHT OF BLOWS 
IN THE PRODUCTION OF A MARBLE STATUE. 





Ir has been often observed of a block of marble 
under a sculptor’s hands, “The figure is there, 
all that has to be done is to cut it out.” Without 
considering the head-work necessary to make a 
statue, it will be acknowledged that it is likely to 
require some handwork to cleave it out of its native 
bed. It may not so readily occur, however, to 
think of the whole weight of blows, each after 
each, from first to last, necessary to deliver it 
from its primeval imprisonment. That this is 
something considerable may be easily conceived, 
and a little calculation will enable us to arrive at it, 
at least, in a degree. We will leave out of the ques- 
tion how many tons of force by gunpowder first 
reft the fragment from its mother bed in the moun- 
tains of Carrara, or how many tens of thousands 
of pounds of bumps it got in rolling, and slipping, 
and bounding down its rough slide frone the summit 
to the base of the cliffs, where the teams of buffaloes 
took it in tow, and conveyed it to Leghorn. We will 
only consider the weight of blows it receives after it 
arrives in the sculptor’s studio in the course of 
being made into a statue, ‘The reader may, or may 
not know, that the preparation for making a figure 
in marble is to make a full-sized one first in clay, 
which is destroyed in being translated into its copy 
in plaster of Paris. This done, the plaster model 
and the marble block are set up side by side on 
two similar stones, and by means of a very inge- 
nious measuring instrument which moves from one 
to the other, the exact contour of the model is re- 
ferred to the marble by means of such a multitude 
of dots on each, answering to each other, as to make 
the figures look, when the process is complete, as if 
they had been shot with small shot! On a life- 
sized figure, for instance, there will be two thousand 
or so. But all this is not done in a day—on the 
contrary, in such a figure the pointing, as it is 
called, will take some three months; for in the pro- 
cess of setting these exact measurements, all the 
rough marble has to be cut away, and the blows 
requisite for this purpose begin with “ setting,” 
as it is called, the first point, and continue through- 
out the operation. Huge lumps and “ gallots” 
now begin to fly about the studio, the workman 
using a heavy iron mallet and a point, or a piece 
of steel from six to eight inches long, not with an 
edge like a chisel, but ground to a point, which is 
much the most eflicient instrument for knocking off 
great pieces. This instrument, driven with a strong 
arm and heavy mallet, soon makes an impression on 
the block. Now the theory of the weight of their 
blows is this:—Each blow given by the mallet 
driving the point against the marble represents that 
weight which, by a dead pressure, without momen- 
tum or velocity, but in other respects similarly ap- 
plied, would have produced the same effect on the 
surface of the block, and in thé case of a blow 
separating a large fragment it would answer to that 
weight which, applied to the instrument, would, 


| without striking, have forced off the same piece. 


Considered in this way, the ordinary blow of the 
pointer’s mallet cannot be rated at less than some 
three hundredweight, for a less weight would not 
force off the pieces it detaches. It is true that the 
weight communicated to the surface of the marble 
by the action of the workman’s arm, the weight of the 
mallet, and its moinentum from moving from above 
some two feet through the air, exists but for a 
moment, but it does its mission, as for that moment 
an extreme pressure is applied. By a succession of 
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these pressures the block is reduced and rudely 
shaped. In this part of the process the workman 
would strike about a blow in every two seconds, or 
some thirty in a minute. This average, however, is 
reduced to about half throughout his labour, by the 
measuring that is going on in the meantime. 
Thus we may allow for some fifteen such blows per 
minute, each blow having the force of 336 Ibs. or 
thereabout, or, as we have said, three hundred 
weight; the aggregate of weight applied to the block 
per minute thus being 45 ewt. This per hour 
amounts to 2700 ewt., and through a working 
day of eight hours to 21,600 ewt., or 1080 tons 
per diem. The operation of pointing a life-sized 
figure takes about twelve weeks; we must first 
then multiply the above for the six working days, 
bringing the calculation to 6480 tons for the week, 
and by twelve for the whole time, reaching thus 
the amount of 77,760 tons for the pointing. The 
carving after this, and finishing, would be a 
longer operation, perhaps reaching to twice the 
time, or twenty-four weeks; but as the blows 
(though not decreased in number as in pointing 
by the time occupied in the measuring by the 
pointing-machine) would be less in force, fining 
off at last to a gentle tap, their amount of weight 
would not probably more than equal that of the pre- 
ceding work, which we may thus double for an ap- 
proximation to the whole weight of blows thrown 
on the block from first to last, from the time when 
it was but a rude splinter from the quarry, to that 
when it has received the artist’s last touches. We 
thus arrive at a somewhat startling fact, when taken 
in conjunction with the care required in the whole 
process, viz., that the aggregate of weight thrown 
on the production of a life-sized statue in marble, 
of the most delicate workmanship, is not less than 
155,520 tons, or 17,318,240 Ibs. avoirdupois, To 
look at a delicate female statue, in white marble, 
who would judge her to have been produced by 
such means ? 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES 
OF MODERN ART. 





THE PICTURES OF JOHN CHAPMAN, Eaq., 
OF HILL-END, NEAR MOTTRAM, 
CHESHIRE, 


Tuts collection contains many remarkable works, 
especially Wilkie’s ‘ Rent-Day,’ the most suitable 
abiding place for which is the National Gallery. 
It is half a century since this picture was finished, 
but it is now in condition as perfect as when finally 
removed from the easel. Besides this, there are 
valuable and beautiful works by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
Mulready, Herbert, Linnell, Maclise, Turner, Web- 
ster, Collins, Creswick, &e. The collection is not 
very extensive, but it contains productions of the 
highest class of modern cabinet art, and has been 
formed by its proprietor without regard to cost. 

‘ Flushing,’ C. Sranrirtp, R.A.—'This is a ve 
favourite morceau with Dutch as well as English 
painters, though it were nothing without the tran- 
sient incident which gives it interest—the rough 
sea, the clouded sky, the variety of craft in the near 
section of the composition, and the guard-ship 
pitching in the distance,—here are the breadth and 
definition which characterise all the works of the 
painter. 

‘ Venice,’ J. B. Pyne.— Notwithstanding the end- 
less variety of material that Venice presents, there 
are yet always certain features which are never else 
than Venetian. There are in Ghent, Bruges, and 
others of the cities of the Low Countries, canals 
shut in by lines of houses, but no fragment of these 
in any wise resembles Venice. The subject of this 
work is a canal crossed by a wooden bridge—mate- 
rial enough, in hands so skilful as those of Mr. Pyne, 
for a powerful and sparkling picture. 

‘Irene,’ Sir E. L. Easttake, P.R.A.—This is 
one of the latest productions exhibited by the presi- 
dent, Although a single figure, it is not by a cur- 
sory examination that the labour by which it has 
been worked out is understood. It remains as 
brilliant as when on the walls of the Academy, and 
will become very ‘Titianesque as it acquires age. 
‘The Travelling Druggist,’ W. Mutrgapy, R.A. 
—The earlier examples of the practice of eminent 
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painters are most interestiog, as a -_ 
many-hued transitions before the — ‘ , 
and the power to work upon, those principles under 
the guidance of which they have risen a 
This picture was painted in the year 1825, for the 
late Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart. “The travelling 
druggist” wears the Turkish costume, and weighs 
out his medicaments to a woman who bears in her 
arms a sick child. ‘The itinerant drag vendor 
reminds us of an aged Turk who, years ago, sold 
rhubarb near the Bank: if the figure has not been 
painted from this man, it is at least the semblance 
of another very like him, This composition was 
exhibited with Mulready’s works in the rooms of the 
Society of Arts some years since. ; 

‘The Rent-Day,’ Davin Wixte, R.A.—This 
famous picture was painted in 1807 for the late 
Earl Mulgrave, by whom it was bequeathed to his 
two sisters; but, as it could not be determined which 
of the ladies had the better claim, it was sold, and thus 
became the property of Mr. Chapman. Wilkie was 
twenty-three when he painted it, and it is certainly 
one of the most remarkable of that early series on 
which his fame principally rests. It was a striking 
feature of the Art-collection at the Dublin Exhibition, 
and attracted the attention of her Majesty, to whom 
the different persoue, as far as they were represent- 
ative of living persons, were pointed out by Colonel 
Phipps, who referred especially to his own portrait, 
in the child seated on the lap of the old lady, and 
laying with a key. But, besides this, there are, we 

lieve, other portraits of the Mulgrave family—a 
fact which kee it a matter of surprise that a gem 
of such price should have passed from those with 
whom its history is so intimately conuected. 

‘Cattle,’ T. S. Coorer, A.R.A.—Presenting a 
cow, sheep, and goat, placed on a knoll, so as to be 
relieved by the sky. 

‘A Farm-yard,’ J. Linyet,.—A dark picture, 
reminding us of the deep tones of the early schools. 
The material is of course homely, and suitable to 
the title,—sneh as a milk-maid, a man milking and 
another leading a calf. The composition opens 
towards the centre. This work was executed in 
1829, and although less brilliant than recent works, 
it is distinguished by merits which may be attributed 
ouly to Linnell. 

* The Vigilant Sentinel,’ Sir E. Lanpsrer, R.A.— 
This, it is said, is the picture whereby Sir BE. Land. 
seer’s election to the Academy was determined. It 
shows a dog, of the retriever species, lying watching 
his master’s luggage, which has been left near an 
inn-yard for the convenience of being placed on the 
stage coach that is seen approaching in the distance, 
and for which the horses are waiting in harness. 
The dog is characterised by that vivacious expression 
which, from first to last, has animated all the canine 
creations of the painter. 

‘Waiting for the Countess,’ Sir E. Lanpseer, 
R.A.—This will be remembered as the title under 
which the engraving from the picture was published. 


It is the portrait of a large and handsome dog, | 


which was presented by the King of Naples to the 
late Countess of Blessington. The animal is lying 
and looking upwards ; his whereabouts is supposed 
to be the steps of the entrance to Gore House. 

‘ Rat-catching,’ Sir E. Lanpseer, R.A.—An 


carly composition, containing portraits of three | 


terriers, the property of the painter. The animals 
seem to have been of memorable reputation—their 
names were Brutus, Boxer, and Vixen; and we find 
them in the most animated enjoyment of what certain 
newspapers call “ ratting sports.” The head of one 
of the vermin is protruded from a chink in the 
flooring, hard pressed by another sportsman—a 
ferret—which joins actively in the chase even in the 
citadel of the enemy. 

‘The Village Fair,’ 'T, Wenster, R.A.—The 
subject of this early work is necessarily excursive in 
its description of character, and is the largest com- 
position we have ever seen under this name. The 
a 8 @ village green, with all the prominent 
catures dwelt upon by Crabbe or Goldsmith—the 
church, the patriarchal elms, the principal ale-house 
the quaint and venerable dwellings of the villagers, 
with innumerable episodes, pe rsonal and local "The 
landiord is said to be a portrait of the artist's father 
and the reality of representation suggests that there 
are ag Ae lite ral translations from rustic life. 
ad - ll,” ‘T. Creswick, RA, Apparently an 

arly study made on the spot, aud representing the 
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subject relieved by trees, and closed in by rocks, 
with a stream flowing down to the base of the 
picture. : 

‘Near Hastings,’ W. Consus, R.A.—A light 
and sunny coast view, with foreground rocks, a boat, 
and fisherman—prompt and decided in execution. — 

‘An Attack on China,’ R. Farrter.—The title is 
applied to a composition in which a little boy has 
equipped a china jar with arms and a quasi helmet, 
and, as he is about to commence hostilities with this 
opponent, his grandmother rushes into the room to 
save the relic. 

‘ Beeches in Windsor Park,’ T. CREswick, R.A. ; 
and ‘Cattle,’ T. S. Coorer, A.R.A.—The spreading 
tree occupies the whole of the upper sections of the 
composition: its trunk may be described as con- 
sisting of many boles, and its knotted and gnarled 
roots penetrate the ground in every direction. Over- 
head the branches, relieved by the foliage, form a 
remarkable reticulation, and every brauch, with its 
sprays, is followed out with an earnestness which 
shows that the tree has been assiduously studied on 
the spot. . 

‘A Study,’ R. Reporave, R.A.—The subject is 
a red brick house, viewed in profile, and relieved by 
a dense mass of trees, clearly worked out on the spot 
as a faithful memorandum of some favourite locality ; 
for, pictorially, the material has little that is at- 
tractive. 

‘A Stady,’ Brisrow.—A small picture, present- 
ing a crypt of Roman arches, judicious in its dis- 
positions of light and shade, and very carefully 
executed. 

‘The Frozen Mill,’ C. Frvar.—This subject is 
worked out from a very careful observation of 
nature; it is not marked by the legerdemain of 
conventional practice, but it has more of natural 
surface than pictures painted in the studio from 
outline sketches. 

‘The Gamekeeper,’ F. R. Lez, R.A.—The scene 
is a road passing a pheasant cover, near a gate 
beside which a gamekeeper and his attendant 
are resting, and contemplating the result of the 
day’s sport, which exemplifies every kind of ordinary 
game. ‘This picture was painted in 1839. 

‘Arcadian Shepherds,’ A. W. Caxicort, R.A.— 
The sunuy luxuries and extremely precise dis- 
positions of this work pronounce it at once a com- 
position. It is a large picture, presenting a view of 
the site of an extensive city in ruins, and sufli- 
ciently imposing to be fabled as the ruin of Car- 
thage. ‘The work has emanated from impressions of 
the feeling of Claude and a sympathy with Rtchard 
Wilson, but differing from the latter as being a 
composition of many small and well graduated 
quantities. On the left are seen the fragments of a 
temple, and beyond these a terrace shaded by majestic 
piues, and near these a square pillar, like the pedestal 
of the proud statue of a conqueror. This leads the 
eye to the shores of a distant estuary, the strand of 
which is studded with ruins, A broken bridge is 
also a favourite point in a composition of ancient 
remains—such an object assists the story here—and 
also a Temple of the Winds and a Pharos ; and the 
tale of desolation is completed by the presence in the 
foreground of the shepherds and their flock. 

* Waterhead, Windermere,’ J. B. Pyne.—This 
large picture, which was painted in 1850, exem- 
plifies very successfully the scenery of the lakes ; 
and that which will be recognised as most grateful, 
—the version is not Italianized, nor bears any trace 
of Swiss impressions, which are too often carried 
into modern descriptions of English lake scenery, 
only serving to show that an artist who has yielded 
himself entirely to Italy or Switzerland caunot feel 
the freshness and natural beauties of our home land- 
scape. ‘The spot whence the view has been taken is 
& space behind the turnpike on the road from 
Ambleside to the lake. The mountains principally 
shown are Loughrigg Fell, Langdale Pikes, and 
Oxen Fell, the Cross-Lake stretching away to the 
left is broken by the intervention of the foreground 

Iu dealing with his material, the artist has amply 
succeeded in communicating to it space and import- 
ance ; and the local truth of the view is much 
sisted by the romance and holiday set given 
1€ D) sy landing-place and the yachts 
on the lake, 5 
: : Fitting Moses out for the Fair,’ D, MACLIsE, 
endeavours te retere eat rane ia seated, and Olivia 
, NA pins a more piquant angu- 

















larity to his cocked hat, which is of that form 
known a hundred years ago as the “ Egham, Staines 
and Windsor.” The whole household is interested 
in the event—Sophia brightens his shoes and 
buckles, Mrs. Primrose introduces a rump-steak pie, 
and the Doctor sits at the end of the table, teaching 
the younger children. This picture was painted in 
1837, and retouched in 1850, on which occasion 
some important changes were made—the most 
effective being the change of the table-cloth from 
a dark hue to white. 

‘The Return of Moses from the Fair,’ D. Mactise, 
R.A.—In both of these pictures Goldsmith is admi- 
rably seconded by Maclise: the buoyant activity of 
Olivia and Maria, with all the ancillary aids which 
they call into requisition, leaves nothing of the letter- 
press narrative uninterpreted ; but the complacent 
self-justification of Moses, as he pleads the advantages 
of his negotiation, is much the most impressive 
passage in the entire story. The doctor’s vexation 
while examining the green spectacles is most vividly 
painted, and disappointment and reproach charac- 
terise the features of the entire party. Moses pre- 
sents a contrast to himself of the morning, when 
every effort was put forth in order that his appear- 
ance might be creditable to the family—he is now 
dusty and travel-stained, and there is an aandon in 
his air happily consonant with the spirit of the 
incident. The finish of these pictures is tran- 
scendent, even in these days of elaboration. 

‘The Sick Boy,’ T. Wesster, R.A.—The patient 
is seated, and wears one of those superfluities of our 
grandfathers—a nightcap. He holds a pot of jam, 
which, while he refuses to share with his brother and 
sister, another boy behind him liberally helps him- 
self to. The querulous, selfish expression of the boy 
is most felicitous. The picture is dark, rich, and 
transparent. 

‘Lear disinheriting Cordelia,’ J. R. Hersert, 
R.A.—This is a replica of the fresco in the Poet's 
Hall, in the Houses of Parliament, which is so well 
known as not to require description here. It was 
painted in 1850, and has all the spirit and excellence 
of the large picture. 

‘The Peep-show,’ T. Wesster, R.A.—The scene 
of this incident is a cottage interior somewhat ob- 
scure, wherein is seen a boy on his knees having his 
eye applied to the peep-hole, while a boy and a girl 
stand by anxiously waiting their turn, with interest 
intensified by the tale of the wonders seen by the 
spectator. The reflected lights are painted with a 
masterly truth. , 

‘Fish-Market on the Sands—Early Morning,’ J. 
M. W. Turner, R.A.—The title of this picture 
shows that it is an essay in effect, and in carefully 
examining it the reasons for every gradation of tone, 
from the lightest to the darkest,.with the complicated 
distribution of the objects, are sufficiently patent. 
The fish are cast on the beach ; and on the right the 
composition is closed by numerous boats and figures, 
and beyond these are ships at anchor. Near the sun 
the sky is darkened, and the full force of the sunny 
lustre is thrown with great effect on the water. 

‘The Rape of Proserpine,’ J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A.—When Turner painted this, and employed 
other heathen myths to give title to landscape com- 
position, he had undoubtedly Claude paramount in 
his thoughts. But in such works he yields only to 
a suggestion, never proceeding to the spirit of con- 
troversy exhibited in the Carthage picture. The 
action of the composition occurs on the left, where 
we see Pluto bearing off Proserpine, to receive whom, 
his car with a teem of dragons is in waiting. Pro- 
serpine struggles and screams for help, and the sud- 
denness of her capture is alluded to by the surprise 
and alarm expressed by those of her attendants that 
are within hearing. In the centre of the composition 
a hill rises, having a castle at its summit, and down 
the sides of which fow torrents, that unite on the 
right, and disappear in that direction. The time 1s 
evening ; the clouds are lighted by the light of the 
setting sun, and lightning flashes from the clouds 
on the right ; and, with a dash of the mystic allusion 
of which Turner was especially fond, there is ‘a the 
lower section of the picture a serpent in pursuit of 
a butterfly. e 

With this picture the collection termioates ; 
and it will be understood that it has been formed 
with taste and discrimination when we say that all 
are noticed, and none have been found unworthy of 
description. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 


’ THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. XXXII.—JOHN FREDERICK LEWIS. 
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ast mouth we offered to our readers a brief biographical sketch 
), of one enterprising artist-traveller whose chief pilgrimages were 
made to the shrines of old Greece—“ the land of the bold 
and the free ;” we have now to introduce another traveller 
to their notice, whose feet have also been turned east- 
ward, but they have left their imprint on a soil where 
: liberty is almost an unknown word, and mind 
and body have become enervated by ignorance, 
indolence, superstition, and despotism. 
countries also he has sojourned in, whose annals 
are rich in historic memories of surpassing 
interest ; and from all he has brought away 
subject-matter which he has used in a way that 
~ has raised bis name toa high place among “ British Artists.” 
John Frederick Lewis, President of the Society of Water- 
Colour Painters, was born in London, July 14th, 1805, and in 
the same house,in which Sir Edwin Landseer was born, two years 
earlier: both are sons of eminent engravers. 
; the late Mr. F. C. Lewis, who is also well known as an excellent 
". landscape-painter. This gentleman was most desirous that his son 
should follow his own profession, but the work of engraving offered 
little charms to a boy whose greatest delight was to pass his time in sketching 
from nature, especially animals,—a taste he most probably imbibed from his 
early intimacy with the Landseer family. At the age of fourteen he had made up 
his own mind to be a painter, but it was not an easy task to persuade his father | 
to accede to his wish. However, after considerable discussion, he succeeded in 


Lewis’s father was 


altogether peculiar apprehension of, the most sublime characters of animals them- 
selves. Rubens, Rembrandt, Snyders, Tintoret, and Titian, have all, in various 
ways, drawn wild beasts magnificently ; but they have in some sort humanised 
or demonised them; making them either ravenous fiends, or educated beasts, 


procuring from the latter a promise, that if he painted a picture, and sold it in 


any London exhibition, he should be at liberty to follow his own inclination. 
This assurance put the boy—he was not yet fifteen—on his mettle: a picture 


was finished, sent to the British Institution, hung, and, as fortune has always 
been said to favour the brave, was bought by the late George Garrard, A.R.A., 
aclever painter of animals and landscapes, and also a sculptor of consider- 
able ability. Young Lewis, having thus fulfilled the conditions required of 
him, had now his own way: whether he and his first patron entered into a 
harmless and pardonable conspiracy together to attain a certain end we do not 
care to inquire; for the compact, if made, gave to us one of our most brilliant 
and original artists; and we are quite justified in assuming, from what has 
followed it, that the picture in question was not unworthy of passing into the 
hands of oue capable of appreciating its merits. 

At this time there were no Zoological Gardens to which an artist could resort 
for the purpose of study: a collection of wild beasts was kept in the Tower, 
and a much more varied and exteusive menagerie existed at Exeter ’Change, in 


| the Strand, near to the spot on which Exeter Hall is now built. The young 





ZUMALACARREGUI AND THE CHRISTINO SPY, 


artist made the “’Change ” his sketching-ground ; here he was frequently to be 
seen drawing with the utmost assiduity the wild beasts that formed so attractive 
a portion of the zoological collection to every visitor. Several of these sketches 
he sold to Northcote, then one of the oldest members of the Academy. Sit 
Thomas Lawrence, the president, an intimate and valued friend of the Lewis 
family, having heard of these drawings, expressed a wish to see them: when 
they were submitted to him he was so pleased that he desired young Lewis, now 
at the age of fifteen, to draw for him for an entire year: he did so, and many of 
the sketches then made were etched by the artist, and published by W. B. Cooke, 
of Soho Square. 

Mr. Ruskin, with his peculiar powers of analysing artistic character, 
and in his usual forcible and expressive language, writes thus of Lewis, in 
his pamphlet on “ Pre-Raphaelitism :”—‘‘ I believe John Lewis to have done 
more entire justice to all his powers (and they are magnificent ones) than any 
other man amongst us. His mission was evidently to portray the comparatively 
animal life of the southern and eastern families of mankind. For this he was 
prepared, in a somewhat singular way, by being led to study, and endowed with 


[Mason dJecks:n 


mountainous power, mingled with grace as cf a flowing stream ; the stealthy 
restraint of strength and wrath in every soundless motion of the gigantic frame,— 
all this seems never to have been seen, much less drawn, until Lewis drew, and 
himself conceived, a series of animal subjects, now many years azo. Since then 


E that would draw cars, and had respect for hermits. ‘The sullen isolation of the | he has devoted himself to the portraiture of those European and Asiatic races, 





brutal nature ; the dignity and quietness of the mighty limbs; the shagzy, | among whom the refinements of civilisatioa exist without its laws or its eergies ; 
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lolence, and subtlety of animal rare _ 
ciated with brilliant imagimation and strong pe oth pet - 

ie ht not only intense perception of the kind of cl arec See pow te 
as ‘ik those of the great Venetians, displaying, at the same time, 
— a ~ : + almost miraculous, and appreciable only, as the minutia 
refinement of on p emer Ta by the help of the microscope. 1 he value, 
me ah ag records of the aspect of the scenery and inhabitants 
aon . ts ain and of the East, in the earlier part of the nineteenth cen- 
Pega ite don estimate.” The latter portion of this extract must 
aa ean aie what remains to be told of the history of the artist ; but 
Cala not admit of separation from the context, which nn 
his earlier works—those that had their origin in Mr. Cross's menagerie at 1 

auge ° ° r 

he indeed, a rare occurrence to hear of so young an artist — rye 
such snecess as followed the labours of young Lewis : both at the Academy and ai 


the British Institution he 


and in whom the fierceness, ine 


This Spanish tour was the meaus of working a complete revolution in the 

mind of the artist—dogs, huntsmen, and gamekeepers, the animals of the chase, 
and wild beasts in captivity. were almost, if not quite, forgotten after ali he had ; 
seen during his long wanderings; new thoughts had been summoned into 
existence, and new scenes opened up before his contemplation. Some of the ; 
fruits of this Peninsular visit, besides those already mentioned, were recognisable : 
in the following pictures, executed after he was once more settled in London :— a 
“The Interior of a Mosque at Cordova,” “ Monks preaching at Seville,” 
“ Beggars at a Convent Door,” three pictures of “ Spanish Bull Fights,” “Tap 
Curistino Spy BEFORE ZUMALACARREGUI.” A large engraving, executed 
jointly by the father and brother of the painter, of this last picture, was 
published a few years after its appearance : our reduced copy of the engraving 
will give to the reader who has not seen either the larger print or the original 
painting, a good idea of this remarkable composition. PS 

In 1837, Mr. Lewis again quitted England. He remained in Paris during 
he ensuing winter, and | 





had become a regular ex- 
hibitor, and all he painted 
found ready purchasers. 
His first large picture, 
“Deer Shooting at Bel- 
hus, Essex,” painted when 
he was only seventeen 
years of age, was sold to 
Harst and Robinson, at 
that time one of the most 
eminent publishing firms 
in London. Two years 
after this he was residing 
in Windsor Forest, paint- 
ing for George 1V. One 
of his pictures—‘ Deer- 
Shooting in Windsor 
Forest, with Portraits of 
His Majesty’s Head- 
Keepers,” was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy 
in 1826; but, becoming 
weary of a certain mono- 
tony of life, and of the 
restraint which royal pa- 
tronage placed upon his 
artistic labours, he left 
the precincts of the court, 
and went abroad, visiting 
Germany and the north 
of Italy. Hitherto the 
pictures which Lewis 
painted were executed in 
oils, but, on his return 
from the continent, he 
was tempted to try water- 
colours, which the late 
George Robson, the land- 
scape-painter, induced him 
to continue, One of the 
earliest fruits of his foreign 
travels was a drawing, 
exhibited at the Academy 
in 1828, of “The Cha- 
mois, sketched in the 
Tyrol.” But his most 
important work of this 
period was “ Highland 
Hospitality,” exhibited at 
the gallery of the Society 
of Painters in Water- 
Colours, into which he 
had been elected. In the 
summer of 1832, he set 
out for Spain, and made 
Madrid his temporary 
residence, to study the 
fine works of the Spanish 
painters, which are con- . 
tained in the museum of eapeeet tg) 
the city. From Madrid 
he moved on to Toledo, thence 
sketches of the Alhambra . 


he passed the Winter of 
from G 


to Grenada, where he made a number of 
from Grenada to Cordova, then to Seville, where 
braltar to T ne linge a In the spring of 1833, he crossed over 
entema in Madrid . ret returned to Grenada for the summer, passed the 
og ~~ ‘, imishing his copies, and returned to England in January, 
meet edesiochhe : ne fe here that the copies referred to, sixty-four in number, 
and Venstien “anus y in water-colours from the pictures of the eld Spanish 
council of the Roval oe purchased in 1853 for a considerable sum by the 
amples for the student, Cottish Academy, in whose schools they serve as ex. 
sketches made isin i scarcely inferior to the original works. ‘Of the various 
folio volume, well > Aomccaghag a number were selected and published in a large 
of the same size — Lewis § Spanish Sketches ;” and another volume 

*s published from his drawings of the Alhambra: both are 


etecute« - 
cuted in lithography, and are very be autifel works 


A SYRIAN SCHEIK: EGYPT. 






painted there two pice | 
tures—“The Sacking of 
a Convent by Ciistino | 
Guerillas,” and “ Murillo 
painting the Virgin.” In 
the spring of 1838 he set 
off for Florence, thence to 
Naples, and after visiting 
Calabria, returned to Na- || Z 
ples, and hiring a felucca a 
to carry him to Malta, ; 
was wrecked on his pas- 
sage, but succeeded in 
reaching Mola di Gaeta, 
and thenee got to Rome, 
where he sojourned two of 
years. While residing 
there he painted “‘ Easter- 
Day at Rome—Pilgrims 
and Peasants of the Nea- 
: | politan States waiting for 
2 =| the Benedietion of the 
== =| Pope, in St. Peter’s;” it 
= =| was exhibited at the gal- 
SSS lery of the Society of 
Water-Colour Painters in 
1841, and was, with the 
* Murillo ” just mention- 
: ed, and others, in the re- 
—= =| cent gathering of “ Art- 
SSS treasures” in Manchester. 
= SS] | The “ Easter-Day” isa | ‘ 
= =) fine example of the artist’s 4 
skill in grouping large 
masses of figures, and is | 
gorgeously coloured. In | 
1840 he at last started || 
upon an expedition to the || 
East,—a journey he for || 


a long tige had proposed 
to himg@lf, yet without 
being“able to accomplish 


it til this period. He | 
travelled by way of Corfu | 
to Albania, made a num- P 
ber of sketches in Janina, 
cr Yanina, and the Pin- 
dns ; and proceeding on- 
wards, was attacked in 
the Gulf of Corinth with 
fever so violently as to 
endanger his life, but at 
length reached Athens, 
and thence, without much 
further hindrance or dis- 
quietude, Constantinople. 
Here he met and parted 
from, for the last time, 
his friend Wilkie, who 
died a few months after 
in the Bay of Gibraltar, 
on board the ship in which he was returning from the East. ; 
In the spring of 1841, but not till then, Lewis had so far recovered from his 
illness as to be able to resume his pencil ; he employed it chiefly in sketching 
the prineipal mosques in Constantinople. During the summer months he made | 
| 














(Mason Jackeon. 





a tour throvgh a considerable portion of Asia Minor, and in November of the 
same year sailed for Egypt, the country which, of all others, he desired to visit. 
The stay of Mr. Lewis in Egypt was of very long duration, for he took up his 
abode in Cairo from the winter of 1841-2 till the spring of 1851, a period of 
nearly ten years. During this term, in 1843, he made excursions to Mount Sinai, 
and up the Nile into Nubia, &e., &e. 

After an absence of thirteen years, he returned to his native country, much 
to the satisfaction of his old friends and admirers ; but he had been so long away 
that a generation of Art-lovers had sprung up “who knew not Joseph.” When, 
therefore, Lewis reappeared on the old walls in Pall Mall, hundreds who visited 
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the gallery regarded his work as that of some newly-discovered star in the | 


horizon of Art, and even those who were most familiar with his pictures of the 
olden time scarcely recognised his hand in what they now saw. But before 
leaving the land in which he had so long sojourned, he sent over to the gallery 
of the Society of Water-Colour Painters, where it was exhibited in 1850, a 
picture entitled “The Hhareem,” which indicated to the Art-world in what 
school of nature he had been studying during his absence, and what kind of 
work might be hereafter expected from him. It took every one by surprise ; the 
subject, the manipulation, the peculiar colouring, were alike novel and singular : 
and few came away from examining it without acknowledging that “The 
Hhareem” was the most extraordinary production ever executed in water- 
colours. We may remark here that in all Lewis’s recent drawings he makes 
very free use of body-colour. 

He returned to England with a vast amount of material in the shape of 


careful sketches and studies, and also with many unfinished pictures ; some of | 


these latter the public have, we believe, seen in a complete state. In 1852, he 
exhibited the “ Aras Scrise,” from which the engraving on this page is taken: 


the personages introduced are the scribe, seated on his divan, and writing; a | 


female of the better class of Orientals, who dictates to him; and her com- 
panion, a female Nubian slave. In this picture, as in the preceding, the most 
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the way, it was no easy matter, as we well remember, to get even a peep at the 
picture, much less to examine it closely, for the mass of visitors gathered before 
it. Of ten pages, which Mr. Ruskin devotes to a notice of the Society’s 
gallery, seven are occupied with comments on this single work. He says— 
“T have no hesitation in ranking it among the most wonderful pictures in the 
world; nor do I believe that, since the death of Paul Veronese, anything has 
been painted comparable to it in its own way.” 

Latterly Mr. Lewis has resumed oil-painting, which he had relinquished for 


so long a period; but the works he now executes in this medium are of a | 1 se 
| Mr. Raskin, with all his intense love of elaboration, questions the utility or 


different quality from his earlier productions: hitherto he has not attempted 


any subjects so complex in composition as the water-colour pictures of which | tim ht upo e 
| linen film, fifteen inches square ;” it seems to him a “ mere waste of intellect 


we have just spoken; yet, in what he has done, he has brought to bear the 
same powers of intense observation, unwearying toil, aud unrivalled execution. 
We must go back two or three years just to glance at these oil-pictures. 

The first was exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 1855: it was a portrait, 
entitled, “An Armenian Lady, Cairo,—The Love Missive :” for truth and 
delicacy of drawing this work is unsurpassable. In the following year he con- 
tributed two pictures, “ The Greeting in the Desert, Egypt,”—a group of two 





THE ARAB SCRIBE. 


marvellous finish is appareut, yet there is no sacrifice of what is artistically 
called “ breadth ;” the heads are most successful studies ; and even the butter- 
fly, at which one of the cats is meditating a spring, will bear the test of 
microscopic examination. In 1853 he exhibited nothing, but in the following 
season he sent—‘‘ The Halt in the Desert—Egypt ;” “Camels and Bedouins, 
Desert of the Red Sea;” and “ Roman Pilgrims at the Entrance to a Shrine ;” 
each of them distinguished by the utmost delicacy of pencilling. 

On the death of Copley Fielding, in 1855, Mr. Lewis was elected President 
of the Society of Puinters in Water-Colours: a position to which his merits 
as an artist, combined with many other suitable qualifications, entitle him to 
occupy, and enable him to fill worthily. He exhibited two pictures in the 
gallery that year—“ The Well in the Desert,” and “The Halt in the Desert.” 
Of these works we can only repeat what we have said of others of the same 
class by him—that such is the extreme delicacy of finish in texture and lines 
apparent in every object, that the unassisted eye cannot appreciate its exquisite 
nicety ; the aid of a powerful magnifying glass is needed to discover the amount 
and the beauty of the manipulation. 

But a yet more remarkable production than any he had hitherto produced, 
was exhibited in 1856—“A Frank Encampment in the Desert of Mount Sinai,”’ 
will not be soon forgotten by any who saw it in the exhibition-room ; and, by 
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Scene in Cairo, near the Babel Luk.” Last year he sent “ Tue SYRIAN Scuetk,” 
engraved on the opposite page, and which we selected because it is an oil- 
painting. We thus introduce an example of the artist's first style of water- 
colours in the “ Spanish Scene;” of his later style in the “ Arab Seribe ; and 
of his oil-pictures in the “ Syrian Scheik.” f 

They who have been fortunate enough to get possession of the works exe- 
cuted by Mr. Lewis, especially of the later drawings, should feel that they hold 
7 priceless pearls,” for we much doubt whether the painter, in justice to him- 
self alone, will feel disposed to continue to labour after such fashion. Even 


necessity of bestowing so much time and thought upon “a little piece of white 
to do so, with the chances that, “ within @ very short series of years, mildew 


and sunshine, smoke and frost, are alike sure to do injury to works executed in 
such delicate materials.” ‘This is scarcely an exaggerated statement, or an 


| extreme opinion; and, therefore, with such a contingency likely to arise, we 
‘are glad to find Mr. Lewis employing a medium for his art of more enduring 


nature, and adopting also a style of manipulation rather less highly wrought, 


travelling merchants, apparently; with a servant and caméetsy and ‘a “ Street yet retaining, in all its beauty and power, the magic charm of his pencil. 
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* beauty, on their first journey; or children borne 


THE 
TOMBS OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


—_- 


No, 2.—R. J. WYATT. 


Tue Germans have 4 loving designation for the 
burial-grounds of their own land,— they term each 
of them “ God’s-acre ;” indicating the small spot 
sacred to heaven, and holding all they loved on 
earth. It is not gloomy to this affectionate people 
to contemplate the last resting-place of friends, 
where they desire to rest also, and where they plant 
shrubs and fresh flowers to record a love that death 
has no power to extinguish. With somewhat similar 
feeling of relationship with the dead an Englishman 
treads the burial-ground sacred to Protestants at 
Rome. The departed were your own people,—men 
who thought and pondered as you now do in this 
“Niobe of nations,’—men whose poetic inspira- 
tions may have warmed your heart in your English 
home, and induced your visit to this classic ground,— 
men whose Art-works will also live and vindicate the 
somewhat despised taste of the northern races from 
the full condemnation of their southern brethren. 
Many and varied will be the feelings with which these 
gravestones will be read, and much solemn and holy 
thought be elicited in a lonely walk among them. 
There is a native grandeur in this locality that 
cannot fail to impress its poetry on every visitor 
blest with an appreciation of the solemnly beautiful. 
‘The thoughts that arise here are ably expressed by 
the poet Rogers. He says :—‘‘ When I am inclined 
to be serious, I love to wander up and down before 
the tomb of Caius Cestius. The Protestant burial- 
ground is there; and most of the little monuments 
are erected to the young: young men of promise, 
cut off when on their travels, full of enthusiasm, 
full of enjoyment; brides in the bloom of their 


from home in search of health. This stone was 
placed by his fellow-travellers, young as himself, 
who will return to the house of his parents without 
him; that, by w husband or a father, now in his 
native country—his heart is buried in that grave.” 

It is a quiet and sheltered nook, covered in the 
winter with violets; and the pyramid that over- 
shadows it gives it a classical and singularly solemn 
air, You feel an interest there, a sympathy you 
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he laboured incessantly on his works, and allowed 
iw to interfere with his continuous devotion 
to Art, for which alone he seemed to live. Rome 


who first invited him to “the Eternal City,” giving 
together with the benefit of his advice and assist- 


anee. Thither Wyatt travelled in 1821, and never 
revisited England except for a few months in 1841; 


Ann 


close to the old Roman defences of the city. On 
the sloping bank is a plain heavy slab; the simple 
inscription upon it was placed there by Byron; all 
that remains of Shelley lies beneath. 
was burnt in the Gulf of Spezzia, near which he 
was drowned: the burning was conducted after the 
manner of the ancients; the body was consumed, 
but the heart was found entire, and with the ashes 





were not prepared for. You are yourself in a foreign 
land, and they are for the most part your country- | 
men. They call upon you in your mother tongue— 
in English—in words unknown to a native, known 
only to yourselves: and the tomb of Cestius, that 
vid majestic pile, has this also in common with 
them,—it is itself a stranger among strangers ; it 
has stood there till the language spoken round 
about it has changed: and the shepherd, born at 
the foot, can read its inscription no longer.” 

The pyramidal sepulchre of Caius Cestius is the 


only monument of that form in Rome. It is be- | 
lieved to be of the age of Augustus, and may com- 


memorate the person named by Cicero in his oration 
for Flaceus We iknow from the inscription cut 
upou its face that he was a Tribune, and one of the 
seven Epulones—an office of high sacerdotal dignity. 
The old cemetery, represented in our largest ent, 
had become too small for its uses some years since 
and an additional piece of ground has been granted 
beside it. At present it has a sunken dry ditch 
all rougd it; the new one is walled. and the corner 
of that wall is seen on the right of our view. It 
n this new cemetery that Wyatt lies. He died 

at Rome, in May, 1850, at the age of fifty-five 
suddenly, in the midst of his Art-labours, with no 
te of illness, for he was apparently well until his 
int found him struggling with death when she 
entered his bedroom in the morning. Thus was 


suatched from amid his fel!ow-artists one who was 
anu 
his untry m ght be proud, for he wasa gentleman, 
r every sense of the word, and his devotion to 

rt was earnest and high-minded. 
to record the love his fellows bore towards him 
and to see that the 
martes his last resting-place is erected there by his 
: untryman, friend, and fellow-seulptor in Rome— 
Johu Gibsou. Surely there 


brotherhood in ] 
in all great minds, and 
ier ehdenanen . d Art should 


\ . age 
Wyatt's career was more than usually retired 


ornameut to his profession, and a man of whom | 


It is pleasant | 


simple and graceful stone which | 


18 a mystic bond of 


was placed beneath this stone. Two words only 
record the fact,—Cor cordinm—*“ The heart of 
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TOMB OF SHELLEY. 


slanderous tongues ;” it is the gravestone of John 
Keats, thus inscribed :—* This grave contains all 


| that was mortal of a young English poet, who, on 


to be engraved on his tombstone— 


was the home of his adoption ; the Italian sculptor | 
Rossi was his instructor; Canova was the artist | 


the young sculptor the offer of a place in his studio, | 





His body | 





his death-bed, in the bitterness of his heart at the | 
malicious power of his enemies, desired these words 
Ns “Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water.’” The harsh and 
inhuman character of the comments on this unfor- | 
| tunate sou of the Muses undoubtedly hastened his 
death, and can only be excused by minds as coarsely 


for thirty years did he assiduously labour in Rome, 
rising before day had dawned, and working after 
lamp-light. He was an unmarried man, and his 
devotion to Art was complete : in fact, he appears to 
have felt no other pleasure than in the employment 
which has made his name and memory famous. 

Let us not depart from this small and sacred 
| enclosure without a visit to two other graves of 
great and well-beloved Englishmen. Records con- 
uected with two great poetic names may be aeen 
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hearts ””—follows the simple name of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, with the dates of his birth and death, and 
Shakspere’s fine lines :— 
“ Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange.” 

Tt is in front of the tree in our cut; that on the 
other side of the tree commemorates the grave of 
his daughter. In the old cemetery is a still more 
melancholy memorial of genius “done to death by 


TOMB OF KEATS. 


unfeeling; for no rightly constituted judgment can 

| reflect with anything but sorrow and shame at the 
| brutality which squeezed the bitterest gall of criticism 
| in the dying cup of sorrow fate proffered to this 
| unfortunate young man. Surely the poetic mind, 
clouded by uo other sin than errors of judgment, 
should deserve better treatment than is awarded to 
a criminal at the bar. There is but slight differ- 
ence between that reviewer’s pen and the assassin $ 
dagger. F, W. FarrHo.ct. 
































ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





Giascow.—Classes have been formed in the 
Glasgow School of Art, on the plan of those in 
existence at the Central School, London, and they 
have been found to work exceedingly well during 
the past session. Mr. Wilson, the director, has been 
assisted in the management by Mr. Edwin Lyne, 
of the Department of Science and Art, who also con- 
ducts the Art-instruction in the two training colleges 
of Glasgow. At the last examination, forty-four 
prizes were awarded to these institutions. 

MANCHESTER.—A number of paintings in oil and 
in water-colours, by Mr. J. C. Hammersley, Prin- 
cipal of the School of Art in Manchester, have 
recently been exhibited at the gallery of Messrs. 
Agnew. ‘The subjects are chiefly views on the 
Rhine and its vicinity; Mr. Hammersley having 
passed a considerable portion of the last autumn 
months in that locality, principally with the object 
of studying the scenery at Bonn, for a picture which 
the Prince Consort gave him a commission to psint: 
this work is among those exhibited. Of all, the 
local papers speak in very favourable terms: the 
“Royal” picture is a view of the Drachenfels, 
from near Bonn; we have obtained permission to 
engrave this work, when we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of commenting upon it. 

TauNnTon.—At the close, for the Christmas vaca- 
tion, of the Taunton School of Art, which has only 
been established about eighteen months, the pupils 


presented the master, Mr. Williamson, with a hand- | 


somely-bound volume of Moore’s tical works, 
illustrated by Maclise, ‘as a small token of the 
esteem and regard in which he is held by them fo: 
his unremitting kindness, and indefatigable exer- 
tions to develop and improve their artistic ability,” 
—+so ran the presentation inscription. It is pleasant 
to see services thus recognised by those who derive 
benefit from them. 

Worcester.—The annual distribution of prizes 
to the pupils of the Worcester School of Art took 
place at the latter end of December. The number 
of students in the school during the past year was 
296, the average monthly attendance being 192. 
Independent of the instruction given in this insti- 
tution, Mr. Bowen, the second master, teaches 
elementary drawing in four of the public schools of 
the city to upwards of 400 children, who are said 
to be making satisfactory progress. With regard 
to finance, there was aconsiderable balance against 
the school, one cause of which deficiency was the 
decrease of annual subscriptions. Alluding to this, 
and in reference to the exhibition of the productions 
of the students at the meeting, a local paper re- 
marks :—‘‘ On the whole we were gratified with the 
exhibition, and cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that if the heads of the principal firms in the city 
would only take the trouble occasionally to visit the 
school, they would allow the subscription list to 
remain so oy Fone as at present. As it is, 
however, the fallacy of the government proposition 
to render these schools self-supporting is obvious.” 
This is not an unnatural conclusion to arrive at, 
but one scarcely based on reason and justice; for if 
assistance is withheld by those who ought to be 
most interested in the success of such institutions, 
und are presumed to derive some, if not much, 
benefit from them, with what grace can they appeal 
to the Government for aid out of the national funds? 
It is only when all in the locality have done their 
utmost, and this utmost is insufficient for their 


purposes, that they can put in a substantial claim | 


for extraneous assistance. 


DuN?eRMLINE.—A correspondent of the Builder | 


made the following remarks, a short time since, in 
allusion to the closing tf the School of Art in this 
town :—‘In 1854, efforts were made by the local 
committee, and a sufficient sum collected to justify 
their building, and getting all the etceteras required 
—at a cost of nearly £700 or £800: a school-house, 
and examples, &c., were obtained. The department 
appointed a master (Mr. Leonard Baker) to open the 
school. The committee obtained everything that 
could be wished ; there was, then, no cause of com- 
plaint on thishead. Unfortunately, though a good 
cause for complaint did exist, no one on the com- 
mittee understood anything about the management 


of an Art-school; and what was even worse, the | 


fact of a school being connected with Government 
does not seem to be any recommendation in Scot- 
land.” Mr. Baker, the late master of the Dun- 


fermline school, but who is now at Stirling, recently | 


delivered a lecture in that town on the subject of 
Art ; at its close he said:—* Since I have been in 
Scotland I have not found that interest taken in Art 
which I could have wished. Art-education is not 
yet appreciated anywhere in Britain, and it is only 
among a few that we observe any progress.” If Mr. 
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| Beker’s remarks have reference, as we judge from 
| his other observations that they do, to Art-education 
| among the higher and middle classes, they are, 
| unhappily, but too true; our own daily experience 
| testifies to the fact. 
WoLveruamrton.—The pupils of the School of 
Art in this town recently presented Mr. Chittenden, 
the head master, with an elegant silver inkstand, to 
testify their sense of the benefit derived from his 
instruction, and of his uniform kindness to them. 
Dunper.—An Art-exhibition was opened in this 
ey in the month of December, and was continued 
or three weeks, during which time it was visited 
by nearly 7000 persons, a large majority of whom 
belonged to the working classes. 


oo 


COLOURS OBTAINED FROM THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


KERMES—CARMINE—LAC, 


| WE regard the vegetable world as Nature's great 
_ laboratory for the production of dyes; and we 

scarcely ever think of looking to the animal king- 
| dom for a colour which can be employed in Art. 
Flowers of every hue are spread in wild luxuriance 
| over the surface of the earth. Their petals are so 
| constituted, that they send back to the eye the 
liquid light from which they steal their tintings and 
their odours—so modified, that it is almost impossi- 
ble to name the infinite variety of tints which are 
thns produced. Some flowers are so purely, so 
brilliantly white, that we know they must reflect to 
the eye all the light which falls upon them; there 
is no decomposition of the rays, no absorption of a 
part. Others, again, are so dark, that they give us 
evidence of the absorbent power of the surface of 
their leaves—realising, almost, an absolute negation 
of colour, or blackness. Between those two ends of 
our scale, we have, by virtue of the physical struc- 
ture of the surface, not merely fine examples of the 
primary colours, but these interblended in a mar- 
vellous manner ; and hence, beyond yellow, blue, and 
red, we have endless shades of orange, green, violet 
and grey. 

1t is true that some of the animal races, especially 
the feathered tribes, are rich in colour. Nothing 
presented to us in the vegetable world can equal 
the metallic brilliancy of the feathers of the hum- 
ming-birds; the deep and intense colouring of the 
parrot tribes, or the wonderful iridescence of the 
pigeon’s breast. 

There is, however, this remarkable difference 
between the colours of a feather, and the colours of 
a flower. The painted feather owes all its beauty to 
a mechanical arrangement of the surface only ; the 
flower owes its colour to the circulation of coloured 
juices beneath the thin films of its delicate leaves ; 
and althongh the peculiar surface-colour is fre- 
quently modified by the physical condition of the 
surface, it is always dependent upon the circulating 
juices of the pl-nt. We are enabled by infusion, 
and by pressure, to obtain the colouring matters of 
flowers; and in many cases employ them for the 
purpose of Art and ornament. We cannot do this 
with the colours of a feather. 

From the peculiar action of light and oxygen, it is 
| only in a few instances that those fine vegetable dyes 
can be long preserved. In some cases, a very brief 
exposure to sunshine, entirely destroys their deep 
tints, bleaching them to a dirty white ; and in others, 
a darkening process is almost as readily established, 
which is equally fatal to the original colour. By 
combining, however, with the colours of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom certain chemical compounds, we have 
at our command an extensive series of dyes and 
colours, varying from black to yellow. In the 
animal kingdom, on the contrary, we find only a red 
colour which we can use, with the exception of the 
shell-fish purple, which it is not, in any way, ad- 
vantageous for the artist or the mannfacturer to 
| employ. In our article on indigo we alluded to, 
and indeed gave some description of, the animal 
| from which the famed Tyrian purple of antiquity 
was obtained.* At present, attention will therefore 
be confined to the three sources of colour which 
belong to the animal kingdom, and which are em- 
ployed in the Arts in this country. 














* See Art-Journal for 1857, p. 346. 





Kermes, have been supposed to have been well 
known to the ancients, even so early as the days of 
Moses, and to have been employed by the Hebrews, 
Egyptians, and Greeks, asa dye. Beckmann informs 
us that the kermes are mentioned by the ancient 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Arabian writers; that 
they were called by the Latin writers cocewm, and 
also coceus ; though sometimes they are found desig- 
nated as granum. Dioscorides informs us that the 
kermes were collected in Asia proconsularis, Galatia, 
Armenia, and Spain. Pliny says they were ob- 
tained from Attica, Galatia, Cilicia, Lusitania, and 
Sardinia, Several other writers who have treated 
of natural productions inform us that kermes, a red 
dye, was known at a very early period. 

The celebrated Arabic and classic scholar, Pro- 
fessor Tychsen, says, “ This dye was undoubtedly 
known to the Hebrews, the Phernicians, and the 
Egyptians, long before the epoch of the Arabians in 
the East. Among the Hebrews the dye occurs, 
though not clearly, under other names, fo/a schani, 
or simply fo/a, in their oldest writer, Moses. Zo/a 
is properly the worm ; and according to the analogy 
vf hermes, scarlet worm dye. The additional word 
schani, signifies either double-dyed, or according to 
another derivation, bright, deep, red dye.” The 
same writer thinks that the great trade in the worm 
dye was carried on by the Phoenicians, who traded 
between Spain, Palestine, and Egypt. That the 
kermes must have been known in Egypt, appears 
proved by the fact that Moses required it to orna- 
ment, in scarlet, the tabernacle in the wilderness. 
The general conclusions of this author, arrived at 
after a very close examination of all the available 
anthorities, are as follows :— 

Ist. Scarlet, or the kermes dye, was known in 
the East in the earliest ages, before Moses, and was 
a discovery of the Phenicians in Palestine ; but 
certainly not of the small wandering Hebrew tribes. 

2ud. 7o/a was the ancient Pheonician name used 
by the Hebrews, and even by the Syrians, for it is 
employed by the Syrian translator, Isaiah i. 18. 
Among the Jews, after their captivity, the Aramaan 
word, zehori, was more common, 

3rd. This dye was known also to the Egyptians 
in the time of Moses; for the Israelites must have 
carried it along with them from Egypt. 

4th. The Arabs received the name termes with 
the dye from Armenia and Persia, where it was in- 
digenous, and had long been known; and that name 
banished the old name in the Kast, as the name, 
scarlet, has done in the West. 

5th. Kermes were, perhaps, not known in Arabia, 
at least they were not indigenous, as the Arabs 
appear to have had no name for them. 

6th. Kermes signifies always red dye; and when 
pronounced short it becomes deep red. 

This species of the cochineal insect (Coceus illicis) 
is found upon one or more of the oak trees, Kerby 
and Spence say it is confined to the Quercus cocerfera, 
a low evergreen oak, with prickly leaves. Some 
authors inform us that the ancients had plantations 
of the kermes oak—but this is by no means estab- 
lished—for rearing those insects. 

Through all time, until the discovery of the true 
cochineal insect of America, the kermes were 
used for dyeing scarlet. In the middle ages, the 
kermes were known as the worm dye, vermiculus 
or vermiculum, and the cloth dyed with them was 
called vermiculata: hence vermeil was employed 
to signify any red dye, and thus the modern name 
of vermillion, which is a compound of mereury and 
sulphur, has been derived from the kermes of an- 
tiquity. ; 

In 1518, the Spaniards in Mexico saw the 
cochineal insect employed by the natives of that 
country in colouring some parts of their habitations 
and ornaments. The Mexicans must therefore have 
been well acquainted with the use of the Coceus 
cacti. Dr. Pereira thus describes this insect :—“* The 
wings of the male are beautifully snow-white. The 
females fix themselves firmly on the plant, which 
serves them as a habitation, and never quit this 
spot ; here they couple, and increase considerably in 
size. Each insect lays several thousand eggs, which 
proceed from the body through an aperture placed 
at the extremity of the abdomen, and pass under 
the belly to be there hatched. Death then ensues ; 
the body of the mother dries up; its two membranes 
become flat, and form a sort of shell or cocoon, in 
which the eggs are enclosed, and from whence the 
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i ineals soon The female only is 
ee value.” The cochineal insects feed 
on the Nenad (Opuntia cockinillifera). The cultiva- 
tion of this plant, and of the cochineal insect, = 
confined to the district of La Misteca, in the state 
in Mexico. 
“ Whee the insects are in s proper state, they are 
brushed off the cactus plants with a squirrel’s tail, 
and killed by immersing them in hot water; they 
are afterwards dried in the heat of the sun, or in 
the warmth of a stove. It is stated that the finest 
cochineals are killed by being exposed to dry heat, 
and not by immersion. Three harvests are made 
annually ; the first being the best, since the impreg- 
nated females alone are taken; in the second the 
young females also are collected, and in the third 
both old and young ones and skins are collected 
indiscriminately, Before the rainy season commences, 
branches of the nopal plant, loaded with infant 
insects, are cut off and preserved in the houses of | 
the Mexicans, to prevent the animals being destroyed 
by the weather. It has been estimated that 70,000 
dried insects are required on the average to form 
a pound weight of cochineal. ; 

Two sorts of cochineal are gathered and sent into 
the market—the wild from the woods, which is | 
called by the Spanish name grana si/vestra, and the | 
cultivated, or the grana fina, called also Mesteque, | 
from the province in which it is produced. 

The wild cochineal is inferior to the cultivated 
varieties, yielding far less colouring matter. Fine 
cochineal, when well dried and preserved, should 
have a grey colour, bordering on purple. ‘The grey 
is owing to the powder which naturally covers it, | 
and to a little waxy fat. The purple shade arises | 
from the colour extracted by the water in which the 
insects have been killed. Cochineal is wrinkled with 
parallel furrows across its back, which are inter- 
sected in the middle by a longitudinal one—by this 
the true cochineal is distinguished from any tictitious 
preparation. In some cases smooth black grains, 
called East India cochineal, are mixed with the 
genuine article, but the experienced eye readily | 
detects the fraud. The genuine cochineal has the 
shape of an egg bisected through its long axis, or of 
a tortoise, being rounded like a shield upon the back, 
flat upon the belly, and without wings. 

One fraud has been named—another is recorded 
by Dr. Ure:—* The officers of her Majesty’s Cus- 
toms detected some time since a system of adul- 
terating cochiveal, which had been practised to a | 
prodigious extent by a mercantile house in London. 
I have analysed about one hundred samples of such 
cochineal, from which it-appears that the genuine 
article is moistened with gum-water, agitated in a 
box, or leather bag, first with sulphate of baryta in 
fine powder, afterwards with bone, or ivory black, to 
give it the appearance of negra cochineal, and then 
dried. By this means about twelve per cent. of 
worthless, heavy spar is sold at the price of cochi- 
neal, to the enrichment of the sophisticators, and the 








disgrace and injury of British trade and manufac. | 
tures. The specific gravity of genuine cochineal is | 


1°25, that of the cochineal loaded with the barytic 
sulphate 1°35.” 

The colouring matter of cochineal has been closely 
studied by several chemists, among others by Pelle. 
tier, Caventou, John, and Chevreul. 

A fatty wax, of a golden yellow colour, is separated 
from it by sulphuric ether, and then being treated 
with alcohol, heat being applied, reddish solutions, 
verging on yellow, are obtained. By the spontaneous 
evaporation of these alcoholic solutions, a granular 


matter is deposited of a fine red colour, to which the | 


name of carminium has been given, 

This colouring matter is very soluble in water 
and by evaporation the liquid assumes the appearance 
of @ syrap—but never yields crystals. ‘This carmi- 
nium appears to be precipitated by all the acids, 
when it is accompanied by some of the animal 
matter of the cochineal. The affinity of alumina 
for the colouring matter is very remarkable; when 
a earth, newly precipitated, is put into a watery 
chal te oe principle, this is immediately 
less, and a fine re: 


operated t lake is obtained, if we have 


ay at the ordinary atmospheric temperature ; 
ut if the liquor has been hot, the colour passes to 
crimson, and the shade becomes more and more 
violet, according to the eley ation of the temperature 
and the continuance of the ebullition. The salts of 


The water becomes colour. | 
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tin exercise a powerful action upon this colouring 
matter. : A 
The most successful investigator into the colouring 
matter of cochineal has been Mr. Warren De la Rue. 
This chemist had the opportunity of submitting the 
living insect to microscopical examination. He found 
it to be covered with a white dust, which was like- 
wise observed on the adjacent parts of the cactus 
leaves on which the animal feeds. This dust, which 
he considered to be the excrement of the animal, 
has, under the microscope, the appearance of white 
curved cylinders, of a very uniform diameter. On 
removing the powder with ether, and piercing the 
side of the insect, a purplish-red fluid exudes, which 
contains the red colouring matter in minute granules, 
assembled round a colourless nucleus. These groups 
seem to float in a colourless fluid, which appears to 
prove that, whatever may be the function of the 
colouring matter, it has a distinet and marked form, 
and does not pervade as a mere tint the fluid portion 


| of the insect. 


The colouring matter, or carminic acid, as Mr. 
De la Rue calls it, is thus obtained in a state of 
purity. Ground cochineal is boiled for about twenty 
minutes with fifty times its weight of water; the 
strained decoction, after being allowed to subside for 
a quarter of an hour, is decanted off and precipitated 
with a solution of acetate of protoxide of lead, acidu- 


| lated with acetic acid (one acid to six of salt). The 
_ washed precipitate is decomposed by hydrosulphuric 


acid ; the colouring matter being again dissolved, is 
precipitated a second time and decomposed as before. 
The solution of carminic acid thus obtained is eva- 
porated to dryness, dissolved in boiling absolute 
alcohol, digested with a portion of carminate of pro- 
toxide of lead, and then mixed with ether to preci- 
pitate a small portion of nitrogenous matter. The 
colouring matter, separated by the filter, yields, upou 
evaporation in vacuo, pure carminic acid. When 
thus prepared, it is a purple-brown friable mass, 
transparent when viewed by the microscope, and 
pulverizable to a fine red powder, soluble in alcohol 
and water in all proportions, and very slightly 
soluble in ether. It decomposes at temperatures 
above 136°. The aqueous solution has a feebly acid 
reaction, and does not absorb oxygen from the air; 
alkalies change its colour to purple—in the alcoholic 
tineture they produce purple precipitates ; and the 
alkaline earths give precipitates of a similar colour. 

Alum gives, with carminic acid, a beautiful crimson 
lake upon the addition of a little ammonia, and 

similar results are obtained with metallic precipitates. 

‘There are several methods employed in the prepa- 
ration of carmine ; that described by Dr. Pereira is, 
perhaps, the most approved. Carmine is prepared 

from the black cochineal. A decoction of the insect 
| is made in water; the residue, called carmine 
| grounds, is used by the paper-stainers. To the 
| decoction is added a precipitant, generally bichloride 

of tin. The decoction to which the bichloride has 
| been added is put into a large shallow vessel, and 

allowed to rest. Slowly a deposit takes place, which 
adheres to the sides of the vessel, and the liquid 
being poured off, it is dried. This precipitate, when 
dried, is carmine. The liquid, when concentrated, is 
called liquid rouge. 

_ The German method of preparing carmine con- 
sists in pouring a certain quantity of a solution of 
alum into a decoction of cochineal. Another pro- 
cess, known as that of Madame Cenette, of Amster- 
dam, consists in adding a solution of the binoxalate 
of potash to the cochineal decoction. Pelletier and 
Caventou state that the finest colour is produced by 
the oxide of tin. 

There are some remarkable peculiarities about 
the production of carmine: the shade and character 
of colour is altered by slight, very slight, differences 
in the temperature at which it is prepared ; and with 
every variation in the circumstances of illumination 
a change is discovered in the colour, Sir Humphrey 
Davy relates the following anecdote in illustration 
of this:—“A manufacturer of carmine, who was 
aware of the superiority of the French colour, went 
to Lyons for the purpose of improving his process 
and bargained with the most celebrated manufacturer 
in that city for the acquisition of his secret, for 
which he was to pay £1000. He saw all the process 
and a beautiful colour was produced, but he found 
not the least difference in the French method and 
that which had been adopted by himself. He 
| appealed to his instructor, and insisted that he must 
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have kept something concealed. The man assured 
him that he had not, and invited him to inspect the 
process a second time. He very minutely examined 
the water and the materials, which were in every 
respect similar to his own, and then, very much 
surprised, he said, ‘I have lost both my labour and 
my money, for the air of England does not admit us 
to make good carmine.’—‘ Stay,’ said the Beench- 
man ; ‘don’t deceive yourself. What kind ofgi@tther 
is it now?’—‘A bright sunny day,’ replied the 
Englishman.—‘ And such are the days,” said the 
Frenchman, ‘upon which I make my colour: were 
I to attempt to manufacture it on a dark and cloudy 
day, my results would be the same as yours. Let me 
advise you to make your carmine on sunny days,’” 

Some years since, I made an extensive series of 
experiments on this colouring matter, and the 
actions of light upon it. When precipitated in sun- 
shine the colour was brilliant and beautiful; in 
cloudy weather the carmine was very dull in colour, 
—there was none of that sparkling brilliancy about 
it which the colour-maker well expresses by the term 
“lively.” When precipitated in the dark, the red 
lost many degrees of intensity, and the general cha- 
racter was still more gloomy. This very remarkable 
condition applies to other colours than carmine. 
Even Prussian blue precipitated in sunshine is far 
more brilliant than the same salt precipitated in 
darkness. 

Six drachms of carmine may be obtained from 
one pound of cochineal. Rouge for the face is made 
by mixing half a pound of levigated French chalk 
with two ounces of freshly-prepared canine. 

A practical dyer gives the following directions 
for using cochineal to dye silk crimson :—“ Fill 
your alum-tub with clean cold water, and for every 
fifteen yards of silk dissolve in it eight ounces of || 
alum; when that is done, open out your silks, 
and handle them in the alum-tub for five minutes, | 
then take them up on a peg, and put them back 
again, and leave them for twelve or fourteen || 
hours,—much longer if you like, but they must 
be taken up and returned every six hours. Clean 
out a copper and fill it with water, and for every 
fifteen yards of silk put in four ounces of cochineal. 
Make it boil before you put in the cochineal. Con- 
tinue to boil well for ten minutes, and leave. Then 
get up your silks out of the alum, and give them one 
clean water, fold them up, and put them on a peg 
to drain. Now stop the cochineal copper from 
boiling by gently damping the fire, so as to keep the 
copper to a scald; open out your silks, and handle 
them in the cochineal copper with a clean stick for 
half or three quarters of an hour at the utmost, then 
get them up, and rinse them in two clean waters, 
wring them up with a clean sheet, and hang them 
up in adry room. When dry, damp and brush— 
then frame them, and they aredone” =| | || 

For woollen goods crude tartar and “grain spirits 
—that is, grain tin dissolved in hydrochloric acid || 
(muriatic acid)—are employed. | 

| 





Kermes.—For red, with tin, it requires about 
twelve times the quantity of kermes as of cochineal, 
and the colour then produced is not equal to it. 

Lae is a concrete juice, which was thought to 
exude from several kinds of plants, but it appears || 
now to have been determined that it is caused by an 
insect named Coceus ficus, or Coccus loco. Thereare |, 
several varieties of this product, known in com- 
merce under the names of stick-lac, seed-lac, aud 
shell-lac. There is also brought from India two 
other products, distinguished as /ac-/ac and /ac-dye, 
which are the kinds mostly used in dyeing. Dr. 
Bancroft discovered that acids destroyed the resinous 
matter of lac-dye, and rendered the colouring matter 
soluble,—and this is the mode generally adopted in 
working with this substance. The French dyers 
generally take thirty-two parts of lac-dye rubbed 
down with twelve parts of hydrochloric acid; when 
well mixed, it is diluted with above an equal quantity 
of water, and set aside for twenty-four hours, after 
which it is ready for use. Lacs are employed as 
substitutes for cochineal, and most of the colours 
obtained by one are producible by the other ; but for 
fine reds the lac is much inferior. , 

A certain affinity exists between the fibres of silk 
and wool for the colouring matters of kermes, cochi- 
neal, and lac; but no such affinity exists between 
the vegetable fibre of the cotton-plant and these 
animal colouring matters. 

Ropert Hunt. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue photographs selected by the committee for dis- 
tribution amongst the subscribers to this most 
excellent association, are now exhibited in the 
Suffolk Street Galleries, with the Architectural 
Exhibition. This is a judicious arrangement in 
itself, and its good effect is considerably enhanced 
by the high character of the photographs. On the 
occasion of the opening conversazione of the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition, the screens and portfolios, upon 
and within which the photographs are either dis- 
played or placed for examination, were covered and 
closed, with the view to a special conversazione of 
the Architectural Photographic Association, which 
took place under the always agreeable and effective 
presidency of Professor Cockerell, R.A., on the 
evening of Thursday, January 7th. The rooms 
were well filled, and great interest was shown in the 
vhotographs, which then for the first time were 
submitted to the general body of the subscribers. 
So careful have the committee been to vary the 
subjects that they have chosen, as well as to pro- 
cure photographs of different sizes, that every sub- 
scriber must be able, with the utmost facility, to 
select for himself such specimens as will prove 
peculiarly acceptable to him. The committee have 
also faithfully redeemed their pledge, that none but 
works of the highest excellence would be placed by 
them before the subscribers. The special adapta- 
bility of photography to the production of archi- 
tectural pictures is demonstrated in a remarkable 
manner by this collection ; and, at the same time, 
the skilful handling of the artists employed, is no 
less satisfactorily made known. The only want is 
interior views. Groups of details, also, to a large 
scale, will, we trust, in future collections be found to 
occupy prominent positions. 

The present collection comprises views from 
Constantinople, Athens, Florence, Pisa, Sienna, 
Lucca, and the Roman States ; from Burgos, Seville, 
and other places in Spain; from Paris, Strasburg, 
Rouen, Chartres, Rheims, Louvain, Bourges, Hei- 
delberg, and Ghent ; from the cathedrals of Lincoln, 
Canterbury, Ely, York, and Peterborough; with 
some miscellaneous views from Malta, Switzerland, 
North Wales, Scotland, Yorkshire, and other places. 
Amongst the finest specimens are (Nos. 171 and 172 
in the catalogue) small views of the Baptistry at 
Canterbury ; No. 146, the central western doorway 
of Lincoln, which shows with truly graphic exact- 
ness the two eras of the Norman work of Bishops 
Remigius and Alexander; Nos. 141 and 144, 
which severally represent parts of the west fronts of 
the cathedrals of Ely and York; No. 104, the prin- 
cipal doorway of Rheims, with No. 97, the statues 
in the north door of the same cathedral; No. 92, 
doorway of Berne Cathedral, a photograph distin- 
guished by the most exquisite treatment of light and 
shade; No. 95, the fine old Hotel de Ville at Ghent, 
and No. 38*, the principal doorway of the Cathedral 
of Orvieto. All the works of the Florentine photo- 
graphers, the brothers Alinari, are indeed worthy of 
high commendation ; these works include many fine 
examples of sculpture. 

There is one point connected with these photo- 
graphs that demands particular notice, which is the 
generally judicious selection of the points of view 
from which the pictures have been taken. Too 
much thought and carefulness cannot be bestowed 
on determining the spot, upon which the photographer 
1s to conduct his operations; and it is evident that 
thecommittee of the association havethought seriously 
upon this subject. We hope to find that in their 
future productions the committee may be even more 
successful than they have been already in this most 
important particular. We venture also to repeat 
the expression of our conviction that, in future col- 
lections, it will tend in a great measure to promote 
the best interests of architecture, if each more im- 
portant general view of any great building, or of 
any part of a great building, be attended by a series 
of views of details, given on a scale sufficiently large 
to exhibit their details with all that wonderful 
minuteness and precision which are the character- 
istics of photography. 

It must not be forgotten that, in addition to sup- 
plying their subscribers with copies of certain-pho- 








tographs to be selected by themselves, the committee 
of this association are forming a grand collection 
of architectural photographs, which must speedily 
exercise a powerful influence upon the Art-education 
of all persons, who either practise architecture as 
a profession, or take an interest in it as a great 
and noble art. The photographs for each year’s 
distribution, are also each year’s contribution to 
national collections of works of this class. A few 
years may be expected to produce a really magnifi- 
cent assemblage of these most beautiful, most in- 
teresting and instructive pictures. And every fresh 
subscriber strengthens the hands of the committee 
for carrying on their work of thus forming, through- 
out the empire, national galleries of architectural 
art. It is to be hoped that this consideration, taken 
in connection with the great advantages offered to 
subscribers in the matter of their own collections, 
will very speedily cause the list of subscribers to 
swell to as many thousands as it now numbers 
hundreds: and that it will comprehend the names 
of the architects and lovers of architecture of 
America, and the continent of Europe, as well as 
those of our own country and her colonies, 
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LECTURES OF THE “DEPARTMENT,” 


AT THE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 





THE concluding lecture of the opening course pre- 
pared by the “ Department of Science and Art,” and 
delivered either by their own officers, or under their 
special sanction, was given on the evening of De- 
cember 21st, in the lecture-theatre of the museum, 
by Mr. Fergusson, the late manager of the Crystal 
Palace. 

The subject, one of equal interest and importance, 
was the formation of “a National Collection of Archi- 
tectural Art.” The lecture, however, dealt with its 
professed subject only in an indirect and suggestive 
manner, leaving the contemplated “ national collec- 
tion” pretty nearly where it found it. It brought 
the audience to the general conclusion that the 
materials for forming this collection are both abun- 
dant and readily available, and that “all that is now 
wanted is a well-digested scheme, and the exercise of 
a sound discretion in regard to what should be 
admitted and what rejected.” Mr. Fergusson did 
not attempt any definition of what should be ad- 
mitted, or what rejected ; neither did he tell us to 
what quarter we are to look for the exercise of the 
“sound discretion,” or for the “ well-digested 
scheme,” which unquestionably are so essential for 
producing the desired “ national collection of archi- 
tectural art.” We have watched both the “Architec- 
tural Museum” and the “ national” architectural 
collections since their establishment at South Ken- 
sington with careful and expectant eyes, but we 
have not yet found in them any promise of realising 
Mr. Fergusson’s requirements. The heterogeneous 
contents of the so-called “Architectural Museum ” 
have at present been only distinguished by a con- 
fusion in their arrangements (?), which has been 
continually becoming worse confounded. And the 
neat and orderly “ national” casts, with the pretty 
little models under glass covers, look very well aud 
teach very little. We hardly venture to look for the 
“ well-digested scheme” and the “ sound discretion” 
in matters architectural from the powers already in 
existence and in operation at South Kensington. 
Mr. Cole has yet to find his own eounterpart in this 
department of his “department.” Mr, Fergusson 
does not appear to desire to undertake the task him- 
self, or he would scarcely, in his lecture, have exhi- 
bited the bad taste of sneering at what he was 
pleased to call “ correct Gothic;” nor would he have 
led his audience through so wild a hunt, from Athens 
to the Crystal Palace, after “‘ what is” architecture ; 
nor would he, when at length touching upon the 
real subject of his lecture, have been content to 
generalise upon the recognised components of an 
architectural museum which might be worthy of its 
title, and then wind up with the assurance that if 
the proposed museum be judiciously planned, and :/ 
it be appropriately constituted, and if it be well 
ott and if it be liberally supported, it “ must 
in afew years be worthy of the nation,” and would be 
caleulated_to “do more.to improve and elevate the 



























































































taste of the people of England than any other means 
which are at present available for that purpose.” 

We entirely agree in the sentiment of the improving 
and elevating influence, which a worthy national archi- 
tectural museum would assuredly exercise upon the 
public taste: we are amongst those who are most 
anxious to see such an institution formed by the 
Government, and made available with all the power 
of “authority,” and all the energy of a “ depart- 
ment,” for the most perfect realisation of its noble 
object. This, however, is not be effected after the 
fashion that has hitherto prevailed in dealing with 
architecture at either Sydenham or South Kensing- 
ton; neither can it be done without excluding alike 
professional prejudices and amateur extravagances, in 
order to secure what is sound in principles, compre- 
hensive in range, graphic in illustration, and at once 
clear, impressive, and attractive in the capacity of 
teaching. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Panis.—A_ project has been presented to the 
Emperor by MM. Roze, father and son, architects, 
proposing to decorate the places publique, boule- 
vards, &c., with statues of men eminent in history. 
—The minister of state has just purchased M. 
Claudius Jacquard’s painting representing ‘ Ban- 
ditti of the Abruzzi.’"—The minister of public in- 
struction has given a sum of money to be expended 
in the complete restoration of a small pavilion at 
Meaux, the studio of Bossuet.—It is said that the 
Castle of St. Germain’ is to be put in thorough 
repair for the reception of the arms and armour 
now in the Musée d’ Artillerie, at Paris, this last 
locale being too small to contain the collection.— 
The annual distribution of medals has taken place 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts: M.A. Fould, minister 
of state, presided on the occasion.—The year 1857 
has witnessed the growth of much architectural 
splendour in Paris: the Louvre, the “ Halles 

entrales,’’ the Church of St. Clotilde, have been 
renovated and embellished, and new squares, boule- 
vards, &c., have risen up. These last are not 
finished, but sufficiently advanced to judge of their 
general aspect, which is really splendid. Paris, 
thirty years ago, was a city of mud and narrow 
streets, it is now the city of boulevards par excel- 
lence ; the will of one man has accomplished much 
of this extraordinary change in five years.— During 
the last days of December, 1857, a number of 
waggons was seen on the road to the Palais d’ In- 
dustrie, Champs Elysées, laden with statues, groups, 
busts, &c. The solution of tue enigma is as fol- 
lows:—An immense quantity of various objects of 
Fine Art was in danger of perishing in the various 
garrets, warehouses, dark galleries, cellars, &c., 
belonging to the Government. are to be 
examined by a competent jury, and an exhibition 
made in the unoccupied building, or else distributed 
amongst the various museums, palaces, &c.; no 
doubt many chefs d’euvre will be brought to light, 
when we reflect that the Louvre contains nearly as 
much hidden Art as is already exposed to public 
view.—The different niches in the square of the 
Louvre are being filled with statues.—M. Ingres 
has presented the Theatre Francais with a painting 
representing “* Molidre dining with Louis XIV.” — 
M. Achille Deveria, —— for “ye litho- 

hic genre subjects, and keeper of the prints in 
the Imperial Library, died recently, at the age of 
fifty-seven. 
1ENNA.—It is remarkable that the exhibition of 
the Austrian Art-Union of this vear indicates the 
increasing prevalence of Pre-Raffaellism in land- 
scape art, while in respect of figure pictures, there 
is less of dry severity than there has been in former 
ears. stil all the minute elaboration practised 
by younger Saar falls short of the intensity of 
English Pre-Raffaellism. The number of prizes 
was ninety-two, which represented an amount of 
nearly 20,000 florins. Among the figure-painters 
whose works were selected, were Friedlander, 
L’ Allemand, Fischbach, Koller, and Bewer; and 
among those of the successful landscape-painters, 
were Boscher, Brieschi, Brunner, Hierschl, Hoger, 
Lichtenfels, Swobada, &c. 

It is considered a reproach to Vienna that such a 
capital has yet no monument to the memory of the 
famous composers, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and Bee- 
thoven, although the subject has been long before the 
public. The execution of such a memorial, or such a 
series of monuments, having been left to the Govern- 
ment, it has not been carried out, but as the public are 
now stirring in the matter, it is proposed that the 
principal amateurs of Vienna should perform a 
selection of the works of these great men in further- 
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of an object so patriotic.—According to t 
oe constiation of the Imperial Academy of Fine 
Arts, this body have again the right of instituting 
early exhibitions under regulations determinable 
by their own members. Artists of all countries, 
but especially those of Austria, are invited to 
contribute; and for the encouragement of talent 
for the next three years, 10,000 florins is granted 
by the Government for the purchase of works of 
merit, without preference to the nationality of the 
painters. ‘The exhibition will be held in the apart- 
ments of the Academy, but the accommodation has 
been found so limited that a more commodious 
arrangement is contemplated, by which means the 
schools will be conducted in the upper rooms of the 
building, while to the exhibition the lower rooms 
will be assigned, These are but a part of the re- 
organisation to which the painters of Vienna look 
forward with new hope. 

Bextin,—At the close of the year some of the 
most eminent painters of the German schools were 
occupied, according to long established custom, in 
the execution of transparencies of eubjects suitable 
to the time. Among those whose works are most 
distinguished, are Amberg, Ascar Begas, Karl 
Arnold, Adolph Menzel, and Gustro Richter. } 

The residence of the late director Schorn, to whom | 
was confided the management of the cabinet of en- | 
gravings, has, since the death of its a been a | 
oint of attraction to all lovers of Art and vertu. 
_— article of furniture in his house had recom- 
neaied itself to Schorn for its antiquity, elegance, | 
or originality of design, and this taste was observ- 
able in the com t household objects. . But that 
which would interest the artist especially were the 
works suspended on the wails, consisting of oil- 
pictures, water-colour drawings, cartoons, and 
various kinds of studies, all for the most part by 
living artists, end by Kaulbach, Magnus, | 
Menzel, Cretius, Jacobi, Trippel, Berg, &c., &c., 
constituting in the whole, furniture and works of | 
Art, a collection of extraordinary interest. 

Hanover.—The monument about to be erected | 
at Worms, in memory of Luther, finds favour | 
among the Protestants, not only of Germany, but 
of others of the northern states. The King of 
Hanover has contributed 500 florins to the fund, 
which has received also considerable augmentation 
from Sweden, as many of the most distinguished of 
the clergy of that nation are warm advocates of the 

roject. 

Venice.—The picture by Paul Veronese, which 
in 1849 was so much damaged at Monte Verico, has 
been for some time in this city, with a view to its 
restoration—which has been commissioned by the 
Emperor of Austria; but from some unknown cause 
the picture has never yet. re-appeared in public, 
although ample time has been allowed for the 
emendation of what injuries soever it may have 
received, 
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THE WOUNDED, AT SCUTARI. 


FROM THE GROUP BY T. PHYFFFRS. 





Tuovon the title given to this group of sculpture 
tells its own meaning, additional interest will be ac- 
corded to it when our readers are told that in the face 
of the female figure they see an excellent portrait of 
the lady whose noble, self-denying, and unwearying 
exertions on behalf of our gallant soldiers in the 
Crimea, have made her name immortal in the annals of 
her country. FLonence NiGHTINGALs is a“ house- 
hold word” wherever the history of the Russian war 
has penetrated, and millions “ have risen up to call 
her blessed.” When the heart of England was 
wrung with anguish at the ery of misery and dis- 
tress which seemed to reach us with ev ery breath of 


air wafted from the shores of the Black Sea, and | 


when at the same moment every feeling of indig- 
nation was roused against those who, either through 
carelessness or mismanagement, were legitimately 
respousible for so many sufferings, the deeds of 
Florence Nightingale, and her band of devoted sisters 
shed their hallowing and consolatory influence over 
the homes of her native land, from the palace to the 
most humble cottage; and the thanksgiving of a 
vation went up from every household to heaven for 
vy 4 “ministering angel,” and its prayers that a 
ve © manifestly valuable might be prolonged to 
complete the work on which it was engaged. Her 
nove requires no sculptured stone, or graven brass 
- logise her actions, though she has richly earned 
* proudest monument that Art can rear as a test 

monial to her heroic virtues. ow 


Florence Nightingale was born at Florence, in 
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1823, and received her Christian name from the 
place of her birth: she is the younger daughter and 
coheiress of W.S. Nightingale, Esq., of Embley Park, 
Hampshire, and Leigh-Hurst, Derbyshire, a gen- 
tleman of considerable intellectual acquirements. 
“Under the guidance of her father, she gradually 
attained proficiency in classics and mathematics, as 
well as a general acquaintance with science, litera- 
ture, and Art. Nor was the ordinary range of 
feminine accomplishments omitted from her educa- 
tion, as she is a good musician, and can boast of some 
knowledge of almost all the modern languages— 
speaking those of France, Italy, and Germany, with 
scarcely less facility than her native tongue. . .. 
From a very early age she evinced a strong. sym- 
pathy and affection for her kind; as a child she was 
accustomed to minister to the necessities of the poor 
and needy around her father’s estates, purchasing 
the privilege by frequent acts of self-denial ; and in 
her youth she became still further their. teacher, 
consoler, and friend. As Miss Nightingale advanced 
to an age which admitted of independent action; she 
frequented and studied the schools, hospitals, and 
reformatory institutions of London, Edinburgh, and 
the continent, gathering up knowledge wherever it 
might be found.” * In 1851 she went to Germany, 
and resided for three months among the Protestant 
‘Sisters of Mercy at Kaiserwerth, on the Rhine, an 
institution for training nurses; and on her re- 
turn home took up her abode in the “ Sanatorium 
for Gentlewomen,” in Harley Street, which at that 
time was languishing for want of systematic manage- 
ment and effectual support ; under her able direc- 
tion, and liberal pecuniary assistance, this excellent 
institution rapidly recovered from its low and sink- 
ing estate. Thus surely, and almost silently—for 
few comparatively knew of her acts of generosity 
and Christian” love—was this admirable woman a 
female Howard, preparing herself for the great 
work she was destined tu perform when the news 
of the Crimean disasters reached England. What 
she did to mitigate the horrors of the Russian war 
it is totally unnecessary to refer to: her deeds form 
no insignificant: part of the history of the cam- 
paign, from which they can never be separated. 
Her fitness for the task she had undertaken called 
forth the following remark, made by an officer 
of high standing, whose duty called him to be in 
frequent communication with her :—*‘ No one,” he 
said, “ ever entertains the slightest idea of question- 
ing the propriety of anything Miss Nightingale does 
or suggests: we all fee! it is the right thing, and 
the right time for doing it.” Such was the appre- 
ciation of those who personally witnessed her 
labours; the nation testified its feelings by the 
noble subscription, amounting to about £45,000, 
now waiting the disposal of the lady; and the 

Queen’s approval was expressed by a present of a 

rich ornament of diamonds, accompanied by an 
| autograph letter such as few subjects have received 

from their Sovereign : yet who is there that considers 

| Florence Nightingale’s services too highly estimated ? 
For many months past Miss Nightingale has 
been engaged upon, and she is still laboriously 
occupied with, the preparation of a report for the 

Government of an inquiry into the condition of the 

military hospitals of the country. We have heard 
| that this work is taxing her mental and bodily 
| strength severely: we earnestly pray, and are sure 
, that our desirés will be echoed by every man and 

woman throughout the British dominions, that she 
may be spared many years to witness the fruits of 
all her well-directed and devoted energies in the 
cause of suffering humanity, whose friend and ser- 
| vant she is, 

Among the many tributes paid to her, one has 
recently come into our hands from across the 
sonra Aap in its expressive recognition of 

» And so poetically beautiful, that we are 
tempted to introduce it here; and the more, because 
we believe it has not been made public in England 
though widely circulated in America :— P 

SANTA FILOMENA.+ 


ad Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise, 


* “ Men and Women of tl ” Published t y Ke 
and Co., London, 1858. ne Time." Published by Kent 


+ Saint Nightingale: a 
PAE a ghtinga tribute to Florence, the saint of 














* The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares, 


* Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low! 


* Thus thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp— 


* The wounded from the battle plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain— 
The cheerless corridors, 
The cold and stony floors, 
** Lo! in that house of misery, 
A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 

* And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
‘The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 

Upon the darkening walls. 
* As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened, and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went— 
The light shone and was spent, 
* On England's annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
? From portals of the past. 
* A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 


A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 
* Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore."* 


H. W. Loncre.iow. 


The main incident of this beautiful poem is founded 
on a passage in a letter read by the Right Honour- 
able Sidney Herbert, at the public meeting presided 
over by His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
in order to raise a sum of money that should not 
only testify the national gratitude to Miss Nightin- 
gale, but enable her to found “ an institution for the 
training, sustenance, and protection of nurses and 
hospital attendants.” The fund thus raised (as we 
have stated) amounted to about £45,000; the money 
was invested in exchequer bills, placed in the hands 
of five trustees “named” by Miss Nightingale ; it is 
of course bearing interest, and will, by God’s blessing, 
produce its fruits when the health of the honoured 
and estimable lady is sufficiently restored to enable 
her to execute the mighty work she has undertaken. 

The little group of sculpture—the figures are of 
small statuette size—which has called forth the 
preceding remarks, is the work of a Belgian sculptor, 
resident in London, Theodore Phyffers, a native of 
Louvain, and a pupil of the late Charles Geerts, 
whom. he assisted to model the sculpture now i 
the Byzantine Court of the Crystal Palace. He 
was invited to England by Sir Charles Barry, to 
execute some carvings in wood for the Houses of 
Parliament ; and since the completion of the latter 
works he has been engaged in many of the eccle- 
siastical sculptures in the Crystal Palace, on the 
restorations of Carlisle Cathedral, and the picture- 
gallery of Lord Howe at Gopsall Hall, Leicester- 
shire. He is an artist of very considerable ability; 
and there is no doubt he will establish a high repa- 
tation in England. 

The work we have engraved was executed for 
Mrs. Bracebridge, the intimate friend of Miss Night- 
ingale, and for a considerable time her —— 
and fellow-worker in the Crimea. Miss Night- 
ingale could not be prevailed upon to sit to the 
sculptor,—she has no desire to he immortalised by 
the hand of any artist,—but he had several oppor- 
tunities of seeing the lady, and marking the outlines 
and expression of her features: the likeness 18 
satisfactory to those who know her well. He 
has treated the figure in a conventional but very 
picturesque manner, and in the act of addressing 
a veteran soldier apparently just risen from his bed 
of suffering: it is a touching subject, that cannot 
fail to excite feelings of sympathy and adimiration 
in all who look at it. The original work was ei 
hibited at the Royal Academy last year. 

eM 





* [The name by which the poet has chogen to designate 
Miss Nightingale would seem to favour an idea prevailing 
when she was in the Crimea, and which probably —= 
entertain now, that the religious opinions of this eA 
tend towards the Church of Rome: but all who lous 
acquainted with her know her to be a sincere and ze 


member of the Protestant Church of England.—Eb. A-J:] 
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THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 





BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 





~ a Part XIV. 


FE are now approaching the ancient town 
of Staines; its bridge and its church- 
steeple are in sight; but before we reach 
them there is an object standing on one 
of the aits that claims our especial atten- 
tion. We must step ashore to examine 
it, for it is THE BOUNDARY STONE of the 
City of London ; and here its jurisdiction 
ends—or did end, we should rather say, 
for by arecent enactment all its rights and 
privileges, as regard the river Thames, 
were transferred to “a commission.” 

The conservancy of the river Thames 
was vested in the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration of the City of London by long prescription, 

contirmed by various charters and acts of parliament. Apart from the Courts 
of Conservancy, which were held by the Lord Mayor in person, attended by 
the Recorder and other officers, with much state, most of the administrative 
duties of Conservator of the ‘Thames have long been performed by a committee 
of the corporation, known as the “ Navigation and Port of London Committe2,” 
consisting of twelve Aldermen and twenty-nine Common Councilmen. Their 
jurisdiction extended from Staines, in Middlesex, to Yantlet, in Kent. Their 








Ee THE BOUNDARY STONE. 


anything being done on its banks to impede navigation ; to regulate the moor- 
ings of vessels in the port, deepen the channel, erect and maintain public 
stairs, keep in repair the locks, weirs, and towing-paths, regulate the fisheries, 
and seize wilawful nets, &e. In the performance of these duties they were 


appointed by the corporation. 
The revenue arose priucipally from two sources, viz., the tonnage dues on 


ships frequenting the port, and the tolls paid by vessels passing through the | 
‘The corporation also received, not as con- | 
servators of the river, but as owners of its bed and soil, rents for wharfs, piers, | 


locks, or using the landing-piers. 


g and landing-places, which they granted licenses to erect. The produce of the 
BS tounage dues was about £18,000 per annum, a sum more than sufficient to 
cover the expenses charged upon them, as the corporation were in possession 
of a surplus -of about £90,000; but as the application of these dues was, by 
act of parliament, strictly limited to the river below London Bridge, no benefit 
could be derived from the possession of such surplus to the upper portion 
5 of the river, where the amount received from tolls was small, and, in conse- 
E- quence of the great competition of the railways with the carrying trade of the 
: river, had latterly become so much diminished, as to fall far short of the 

annual expense. 
é Notwithstanding the difficulty in which the corporation were placed, with a 
= surplus below bridge, which they were unable to appropriate, and a deficiency 
above bridge, which they had no means of making good but by pledging their 
corporate estates—they have shown no hesitation in the performance of the duty 
cast upon them. Meanwhile circumstances had arisen to prevent that efficient 
management of the Thames which it has ever been the constant object of the 
corporation to secure. A claim was set up by the crown to the bed and 
3 soil of the river. The right to the conservancy of the Thames had been 
contested in the time of Queen Elizabeth, by the then Lord High Admiral, 

and decided in favour of the city; but the right to the bed and soil of 
z the sea-shore, and of navigable rivers, between high and low-water mark, is 
g comparatively a recent claim on thé part of the crown. ~“A~bill was filed 
a against the corporation to enforce this claim, and requiring them to show their 
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duties were to prevent encroachments on the bed and soil ot the river, or | 


aided by four harbour-masters, an engineer, water-bailiff, and other officials | 
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title; and after protracted proceedings, extending over a period of thirteen 
years, a compromise was effected. The city, with a view to the interests of the 
public, consented to acknowledge the title of the crown to the bed and soil of 
the river, and the crown consented to grant a title to the corporation, stipu- 
lating, at the same time, that a scheme, suggested by Government for the 
future management of the river, should be adopted and embodied in an act of | 
Parliament, which act bas recently come into operation. 

The Thames Conservancy Act, 1857, places the authority over the river 
Thames—within the limits of the ancient jurisdiction of the city—in a board 
consisting of twelve persons, viz., the Lord Mayor for the time being, two 
Aldermen, and four Common Councilmen, elected by the Court of Common | 
Council, the Deputy-master of the Trinity House, two persons chosen by the 
Admiralty, one by the Board of ‘rade, and one by the Trinity House. ~ The 
members are severally to remain in office for five years, unless otherwise 
removed, and will be eligible for re-election. The revenue arising frum the 
tonnage dues below bridge, and the tolls and other receipts above bridge, are, 
together, to form one fund for the management and improvement of the | 
navigation of the river; and of the receipts arising from embankments, or 
other appropriation of the bed and soil, one-third is to be paid to the crown, 
and the remaining two-thirds to be added to the general fund above mentioned. 

Thus has an almost regal authority, enjoyed for ages by the citizens of London, 
and exercised by their chief magistrate and corporation in a spirit of munifi- 
cent liberality that did honour to their administration, been quietly supplanted 
and absorbed by the greater power of the crown. Our hope is, that public 
interest may not suffer by the change. Those who have visited the Thames 
above “the city stone,” cannot fail to lament that the whole of the river 
has not been under their jurisdiction : between Staines and London all matters 
have been admirably and liberally managed; from Staines upwards they have 
been shamefully neglected. There are numerous “ Boards of Conservancy” from 
Cricklade downwards, not one of which seems to have the least idea of cleansing 
the river, repairing its banks, or facilitating its navigation and traffic. If we 
are to judge of other “reforms” which the corporation of the metropolis is 
doomed to undergo, by this reformation of the conservancy of the Thames, we 
fear we may not anticipate a change that will be advantageous, 

It is to be hoped that the “improving” spirit of the age will not proceed 
so far as to remove this ancient boundary mark; but that the inscription it 
still retains—“ God preserve the City of London ”—will be uttered as a fervent 
prayer by generations yet to come: for, of a truth, upon the prosperity of the 
metropolis of England, depends the welfare of the kingdom. 

STAINES—or, as it is written in old records, Stanes—is on the Middlesex side | 
of the river,—a busy aid populous town, with a venerable and picturesque 
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STAINES BRIDGE. 


church. A handsome bridge conneets it with the county of Surrey, from whence 
there are direct roads to Windsor, Egham, and Chertsey. This bridge was 
erected in 1832, George Rennie being the engineer. 1t was opened in state by 
His Majesty King William IV. and Queen Adelaide. “The bridge consists 
principally of three extremely flat, segmental arches of granite, the middle 
arch being of seventy-four feet span, and the lateral ones sixty-six feet each : 
there are also two adjoining semi-circular arches, each ten fect in the span, for 
towing paths. Besides these, there are six brick arches of twenty feet in the 
span, two on the Surrey side and four in Middlesex, to admit the water to flow 
off during. land-floods.” Our engraving is taken from “ above bridge,” and 
underneath one of the arches is seeu the comfortable little inn, “The Swan,” 
well known to all brethren of the craft, and especially those who frequent 
“ Staines Deep,” * where, during the autumn months, abundance of large roach 
will usually reward the pleasant toil of the punt-fisher. | 





eu ” are portions of the river staked and otherwise protected, in order to prevent 
the ssnedtatnenhen to facilitate the sport of the angler, for whose especial benefit they 
are formed. Usually, old boats are sunk in these deeps; the fish collect about them, 
‘and cannot be removed by any “ coarse” process. The deeps between Staines and Rich- 
mond have all been formed at the expense of the Corporation of London: to them, there- 
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The river proceeds hence between low banks, which on iely See 
during winter, until we reach the lock at “ Penty-Hook —I ee - _ 
artificial passage by which boats are enabled to avoid a“ long roun¢ : . a - , 
or so. But he who voyages for pleasure will find this ancient passage _ 
desirable ; it is generally an entire solitude ; water-birds revel here ; butter ies 
are always numerous; the Thames trout 1s seldom absent from its tiny breaks 
and waterfalls; and the Abbey river is one of its tributaries, suggestive of 
memories when the monks of Chertsey had here their productive —— 
kept their ponds and preserves continually full. This retired and tranqui 
branch of our dear river is in high favour with the angler ; and perhaps there 
is rio single nook of the Thames, from its rise to its fall, where he can receive 
so large a recompense of quiet pleasure. Does he “ scrape for gudgeon ?—here 
he will find a dozen “ pitches,” each of which yields enough for a day. Will 
he try his skill among the roach and dace, baiting with a single gentle a No. 12 


hook mounted on a single hair and a somewhat heavy float—for the stream | 


hereabouts is deep and rapid ?—he is either a poor craftsman or will be singu- 
larly unfortunate, if he do not basket his ten dozen before he issues from the 
bend into the main current. Does he covet the “big” chub?—let him 
throw his mimic grub under any one of those overhanging willows, and the 


chances are he will hook one of more than three pounds’ weight. But, espe- | 


cially—is he a barbel fisher, and has the luck to have Galloway aiding and 
assisting his sport ?—ke is sure to catch more than he will like to carry home, 
if he has to walk from the bank to the railway. Galloway, who lives close to 
Chertsey—or, as he will tell you, “ Chersy”—bridge, is one of the best 
fishermen on the Thames, and if any day in his company be not a good day, the 
fault will not be his; for he knows not only every pitch, but every stone of the 
river between his own immediate locality and a few miles above it and below it. 
Hle is not only an experienced and jutelligent, but a most obliging and “ pains- 
taking ” guide and counsellor; and seems always to consider that ample sport 
is ever a part of his contract,-—so, as we have said, if the evening bring dis- 
appointment, the cause has been beyond his control. But if a neophyte visit 
the Thames in search of sport, whose line is strong enough, and hook big 
enough, to snare and land a Severn salmon,—if his shot are swan-shot, and his 
fioat a pretty toy, and his rod bends like a reed in a storm, or is as stiff and 
straight as a “ popilar tree ”—what then can Galloway do ?—what but shrug his 
shoulders, gently hint that the water is too clear or too thick for sport, and 
grumble “ wader breath” a wish that such brutal tackle were in “‘ Norroway.” 
Aud to this heavy affliction he is often doomed; while the “angler” seeks the 
train with a light load, and growls his discontent against the liberality of the 
bountifal Father, who has only refused reward to a bungler in the art. 
let the true angler, who kuows his art and loves it, spend a day with 
Galloway at Penty-Hook, and we assure him of a day’s enjoyment such as he 
will rarely find elsewhere, or in other company ; for Galloway is full of anecdote 
such as the fisherman likes to hear and tell. The barbel loves quiet; in this 
locality he always finds it, and Galloway knows his haunts and his habits well. 
The Barbel (Barbus vulgaris) is said to be so called from the barbs or wattles 
attached to its mouth. It feeds on slugs, worms, and small fish, and is there- 
fore always found at the bottom. It is a poor fish “for the table,” and no 
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mode of “dressing ” that we have ever heard of can make it tolerable as a dish: 


yet large quantities are sold in the London markets principally (why we could 
never ascertain) to the Jews. In the Thames, and also in other rivers, they 
grow to a large size, sometimes weighivg as much as fifteen or sixteen rounds ; 
and when they are “on the feed,” which is usually during the autumn me 
when the weed begins to rot, it is no uncommon thing for the angler to catch 


upwards of a hundredweight in the course of a day. We have ourselves 
achieved this feat several times ; 


fish, each of which weighed ten pe 
we refer any sceptic to James Kemp—one 
whom we shall make reference in due course, 


lhe usnal practice is to fish for barbs | with “the ledger :’ 
cust 


of the Kemps of Teddington, to 


” it is, however, “a 
mm more hououred in the breach than the observance,” 


angler nothing to do except to watch the running out of his reel, and to “ haul 
as if a stone Were fastened to his line. By this mode, a large piece of lead 


is attached to the line within abo t eet fi J i 
dow fp — - ut two feet from the hook; the hook being 


with it, literally hooking himself. for the weight acts asa check. This is, how- 


fore, Thames anglers have jor oy eee 
. P long been, and w ie! » 1 } 
at all events, the t ero ~ Hh tong be, largely indebted. To th 
pa ogee a peel 4 power m a th Lord Mayor to the Commission is 2 sabjact 
will fail to aye mer, Who, obtaining a day's sport in de ° 
repeat the prayer of the boundary stone—“ Godman the City of I wri 
2 of London, 


and once, under Teddington Weir, killed two | 
yunds and a half: for confirmation of this fact | 


—for it gives the | 


is then thrown in, and the barbel “ runs away” | 


ever, coarse and clumsy fishing, for a fish worth little or nothing when it is 
caught. Far otherwise is it when the barbel is hooked with a very small hook 
mounted on fine gut, or it may be the single hair of roach tackle: then the 
strong fellow gives ample “ play,” and probably half an hour will necessarily 
pass before the landing-net is in requisition, and he is safely deposited in the 
well of the punt—especially when the water is deep and the current strong, 

To us, our days of barbel fishing are pleasant and very healthful memories— 
the truest luxuries of an active and busy life; and although we have killed | 
trout in the rivers and lochs of Ireland and of Scotland, and salmon under 
the beautiful fall of Doonas, on the mighty Shannon, we recur with greater 
pleasure to those hours of repose and relaxation we have passed at Penty-Hook, 
when winding up and letting out a line, to the end of which was attached a 
stout and strong barbel of some seven pounds—our assured property from the 
moment the hook entered his leathern mouth. 

From Penty-Hook there is nothing to interest the voyager until he reaches | 
the pretty Ferry at Latenam. He may, if he pleases, step ashore at the 
clean and neat ferry-house here pictured, and either dine on the bank, or 








LALEHAM FERRY. 


in one of the small rooms, to which access is readily obtained. In any case, 

| he will do well to look about him. The steeple of a church adds its eloquent | 

| grace to a pleasing although flat landscape: it is the church at Laleham. | 

| On the opposite side is the square tower of Chertsey Church. Cattle are feed- | 

| ing on the luxuriant grass in Chertsey mead, or cooling themselves in the | 

| shallow stream; the ferry-boat is conveying foot passengers only, for the 

| river here is not deep, and a mounted traveller may cross it, swimming 

| merely the small “bit ” that forms the channel of the barges. Rising just 

| above him is St. Anne’s Hill—so long the happy and quiet home of Charles 

| James Fox, and now the property of his descendant, Lord Holland. Looking 

| eastward, he has in view the wooded rise of Woburn, and farther on that of 
Oatlands. Immediately bes‘de the banks, however, there is nothing to claim 








| CHELTSEY BRIDGE. 


attention until he arrives at Chertsey Lock, right under which, apparently, (for 
| there is here a fall of some magnitude) is CHERTSEY BRIDGE. 
Tet us step ashore, and, having refreshed ourselves at “The Chequers,"— || 
| the inn pictured in our print,—walk a mile or so to visit Chertsey town. 
) We are arriving at Chertsey, in the evening, after a pleasant day at Penty- 
| Hook: it is eight o’clock ; we hear the chimes of the curfew, heard very rarely 
| in England now-a-days, but in the quiet little town, of small traffic and no 
manufacture, the ancient custom is still maintained, the curfew tolling so many 
times to denote the day of the month—once for the first, and thirty times for 
the thirtieth.* We pass the church, part ancient, and part new: if we enter 








* The rin tm ft le ; lar! 
wattesahee wing of the curfew is one of the oldest of English customs ; though popularly 
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the Benedictine order, its foundation being almost coeval with the conversion of the 


them in turn to varions “civilians and laymen.” Chertsey Abbey received the 
remains of the pious but unhappy Henry VI.— 


ancient usage as a precaution against fire, in remote days of defective local rule, when 
houses were chiefly built of wood, and fires were frequent. The curfew or couvre-feu 
itself was a metal case, which closed over the wood ashes and extinguished them. 
Eight o'clock was the hour at which all persons were enjoined to put out fires and lights, 
and retire to bed: upon the continent the custom was general. : 


it, it will be to see a beautiful bas-relief by Flaxman of the raising of Jairus’s | 


daughter. It is behind the church—between it and the river—we shall 
find the remains of ence and long-famous Chertsey Abbey. These remains 
consist of a few stone walls, the grave-yard, now a rich garden, and the fish- 
ponds, which even to-day hold water, by which cattle of the adjacent farm are 
refreshed. 
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GATEWAY TO FOX'S Hovs:. 


« 


over numerous villages, extending its “ paternal sway” into Middlesex, and 
even so far as London, where its mitred abbot had a “fair lodging.” It was of 


Saxons by Erchenwald, first abbot of Chertsey, and afterwards Bishop of London. 
Gradually it grew to be one of the wealthiest and most powerful abbeys of the 
kingdom, fostered and endowed by nearly all English monarchs, from the Con- 
queror down, until the eighth Henry dissolved it, and gave its rich possessions 
to the Abbey of Bisham, which, having enjoyed them for a time, relinquished 





ST. ANNz'S WELL. 


“ Poor key-cold figure of a holy king, 
Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster”— 


The abbey was founded a.p. 666, and held almost imperial rule | 


subsequently interred at Windsor. ~Its glory extended far and near; its juris- 
diction in Surrey was almost unlimited; its wealth was prodigious ; its abbot 
ranked with princes—and ruled them. 
the enormous and very beautiful pile, searcely one stone remains upon another. 
Those who delve the adjacent ground rarely do so without disinterring long- 
buried bones: indications of its ancient glories now and then present them- 
selves—broken capitals, stone coffins, encaustic tiles, and fragments of painted 
glass ; but Chertsey Abbey is little more than an historic memory. 

If the visitor has time, he will stroll through the town to visit St. Anne’s 
Hill; and do pilgrimage to the home, and lawns, and gardens, and quaint 
summer-houses, and lonely walks so closely associated with the memory of 
Charles James Fox. On his way he will pass “the Golden Grove,” where lives 
one to whom many owe a debt for large enjoyment and much instruction—Sir 
George Smart. Directly fronting his plain and simple house is the famous oak- 
tree, which no doubt the monks plauted near to one of their out-dwellings, 

| which still bears the name of Monk’s Grove. Let him pause awhile at the 
gate of wrought iron, at the entrance to the dwelling of Charles James Fox, 
and walk to the summit of the hill, from which, on a clear day, he may obtain 
a view of St. Paul’s—although distant twenty miles and more. The view is 
indeed glorious and beautiful from this charming height—Windsor on the one 
side, London on the other. A slight descent leads him into a close and thick 
| wood, at the bottom of which is a picturesque “ bit”—St. Anne’s Well, a relic 


| of the chapel that once existed here, and was probably erected when the abbey 
was founded, twelve centuries ago. 


j 
| 
| 
| 


COWLEY'S HOUSE. 


We return to Chertsey, and passing up its main street, stand before a quaint 
old building, where a good and benevolent clergyman now resides: it is the 
Porch House, in which the poet Cowley lived and died— 


* Here the last accents flow'd from Cowley’s tongue.” 


He died on the 28th July, 1667. He was interred in Westminster Abbey ; his 
body having been conveyed along the side of the Thames he loved so well— 


“ What tears the river shed, 
When the sad pomp along his banks was led !" 


A throng of nobles followed him to his grave ; and the worthless king he had 
served, and by whom he had been deserted, is reported to have said that he had 
not left a better man behind him in England. Although “the Porch ’’—from 





SIEPPERTON CHCRCH, 


whence it received its name—“ the Porch House ”—was long ago removed, Cow- 
lev’ house retains much of its original character. The room in which he died 
is still intact, and a group of trees—Cowley’s seat—flourish in vigorous age. 

We may not extend our visit, although a drive through the pretty village 
of Addlestone—joining the railroad there—would be a worthy finish to a 
long summer's day of pleasure :* we return to Chertsey Bridge, and resume 


® The whole of this district has been fully deseribed by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, in “ Pilgrim- 
ages to English Shrines ;” and the reader who desires to know more concerning it, is 
referred to the Art-Journal for 1851. We have introduced two of the prints from that 
volume as essential to us on this occasion, in order to make more clear our details con- 
.éFiiiig St. Anne's Hill and the residence of Charles James Fox. 











It is now difficult to trace its site; of 
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our voyage downward, admiring, as we pass, the pleasant woods and wooded 
heights of Woburn, and welcoming another of the river's many tributaries— the 
Wey, which joins the Thames a mile or so below the bridge at Chertsey. Let us 
first, however, glance at Chertsey mead, where it is said grows the best hay | 
in England; and where, during a large part of the year, there is right of 
commonage, of which the neighbouring farmers avail themselves to fatten cows 
that supply London with pure milk. 

The Wey enters the Thames at a mill in a curve of the stream, but the 
ordinary way for boats is to the lock at Shepperton. The woody grounds of 
Oatlands now begin to rise on the right, and a short distance to the left is | 
Suerrerton Cuuncn and village, Close to the river are the louse and grounds 
of W.S. Lindsay, Esq., M.P.; some fine trees hang over his boat-house. These 
grounds are, perhaps, the most beautiful to be met with all along the river- 
bauks; those who have taste as well as riches, have always the power to give 
to others a large share of the luxuries they themselves obtain from wealth. | 
The distance to Shepperton by water from Chertsey Bridge is about four | 
miles; but the direct way by land is not more than a mile and a quarter. 
Another turn of the river brings us to Lower Halliford. The river is now free 
of any striking feature until we approach the long bridge at Walton; the | 
village is half a mile inland, and hidden from view. At a sharp carn of the | 
river before we reach the bridge is Coway Stakes. Our view is sketched 





| 





COWAY STAKES. 


from the bridge, looking back toward Weybridge Church, its tall spire and the 
hich land of Oatlands Park being the chief features of the view. The small 
arch in the foreground is a waterway; between this point and the two dark 
trees of the middle distance, still lie under the Thames all that remain of | 
the stakes which, tradition says, are those that impeded Cysar. When the 
water is low and clear, some of the fragments, it is said, may still be seen 
imbedded in the clay; others have been taken from the river, black with age, 
but still sound 

Cwsar has left a circumstantial account of his battle here with the British 
tribes. It occurred n.c. 64, on his second visit to our island, when, satisfied of 
the insincerity of submission of the natives to Roman rule, he resolved to 
penetrate farther than he had hitherto done, and quell opponents under the 
command of Cassivellaunus. He narrates the eort of guerilla warfare the 
Britons carried on against his forces, by continually harassing them in small 
parties, “so that one squadron relieved another,” he says, “and our men, who 
had been contending against those who were exhausted, sudde nly found them- 
selves engaged with a fresh body who had taken their place.” He accordingly 
dete rmine d to come to a general engagement, and invade the territory of Cassi- 
vellaunus. He describes leading his army towards the Thames to ford the 
river, which he says could only be passed on foot in oue place, and that with 
difficulty. He had gained intelligence from prisoners and deserters that his 
passage was here to be disputed: when he arrived at the river, he perceived a 
large force on the opposite bank drawn up to oppose him; “the bank more- 
over, was planted with sharp stakes, and others of the same kind were fixed 
in the bed of the river, beneath the water.” 


But nothing could restrain the 
impetuosity of his legionaries, who dashed into the river, and drove off the 
Britons 
The venerable Bede notes that these stakes “are seen to this day, about the 
thickness of a man’s thigh, stuck immoveable, being driven hard into the 
béttom of the river ;” and Camden, in his “ Britannia,” says of Oatlands, “ It 
is a proper house of the king's, and offreth itself to be seene within a park ; 
neer unto which Cisar passed over Thames.” He then narrates the event, con- 
cluding by saying, ‘In this thing I cannot be deceived, considering that the 
river here is scarce six foot deep: the place at this day of these stakes is called 
Coway Stakes, and Cwsar maketh the borders of Cassivellan ius, where he setteth 
down his passage over the river, to be about fourscore Italian miles from the 
sea which beateth upon the east coast of Kent, where he landed, and at the very 
same distance is this passage of ours.” . 
; In the time of Cwsar there can be no doubt that the whole of the low land 
about here was a swamp, and the Britons secured themselves in the rude earth- 
works they had constructed in the woody land which overlooked the river 
There are intrenchments of this sort on St George's Hill at Weybridge and 
on St. Anne's Hill, Che risey. There are traces of others at ‘Wimbledon 
ving that this range of elevations was made use of for defence. We have 
ned the old hill camp Which formed one of the defences of the Cotswold 
id here we may prope rly devote a brief space to a consideration of the 
thabitants of the banks of the Thames 
When Cyosar visited Brita n the old Celtic ] 
mited w th the Belyw 
Hritain - 


Hills 


eary 


opulation was considerably inter- 
7 who had taken possession of the richest parts of South 
3 Ay Tat a close alliance with the Gaulish traders, to whom the 
a ol eutish coast greatly assimilated. Strabo slightly describes the 

appearance of the old Britains, in their long dark garments fastened 
g hair and beards. Herodotus and Pliny speak of their 
Staining their bodies with the juice of herbs, as a mark of 
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noble descent. Cesar notes that they were “clad with skins; all the Britons 
stain themselves with woad, which gives a blue colour, and imparts a ferocious 
aspect in battle; they have long flowing hair, and do not shave the upper 
ie.* 

P Phe river Thames has preserved, as if in a museum, some relics of its ancient 
masters. Our engraving exhibits a group of antiquities found in the stream, 
and upon its banks. Of these the early British shield of bronze, with its great 
central boss, and double row of smaller ones, was dredged up from the river 
between Little Wittenheim and Dorchester, a neighbourhood that formed the 
site of several hostile engagements.t The leaf-shaped, bronze sword was 
found also in the river near Vauxhall, and is remarkable for its similarity 
to the early Greek weapons found at Pompeii. The other antiquities of the 
group belong to the Saxon period, and the banks of the Thames are rich in 


| such memorials. 


The other objects in our group were discovered in tumuli on the high land 
at Long Whittenham, in Oxfordshire. The umbo or boss at the right corner 
of the group, was originally fixed on the large wooden shield adopted by the 
Saxons. At Dorchester, many remarkable antiquities have been found, among 
the rest a large brooch, richly decorated. The more ordinary decorations 
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ANTIQUITIES FROM THE THAMES, 


for the person usually found in Saxon tumuli are exhibited in our second 
group, consisting of brooches and hair-pins found at Fairford and Long Whit- 
tenham. ‘Three varieties of the former have been selected; they are all of 
bronze, the central one being of the most ordinary form. That to the left 
is cup-shaped, the surface decorated with raised ornament, which has been 
strongly gilt. That to the right is formed of white metal, decorated with 
incised ornament, and washed with silver; a pin behind assisted in securing 
them to the dress. The hair-pins crossed at the back of the central brooch 
are also of bronze, having pendent rings attached to the upper part of 
each, one being slightly ornamented. With them were found finger-rings, con- 
sisting of a flat coil of bronze, beads of clay in variegated colours, and a variety 
of smaller articles for personal decoration, showing some considerable amount of 
refinement in the wearers. The inhabitants of Middlesex and Kent appear, 
however, to have been always in advance of the Saxons of the inland counties, 
which may be ascribed to their connection with the continental traders and their 
superior wealth. The contents of their tumuli indicate a higher refinement, 





SAXON PERSONAL ORNAMENTS. 


and a different taste in decoration. Antiquaries are now beginning to classify 
the Saxon tribes in England with much certainty, by the data afforded by these 


| relies from their last resting-places. 


Such were the people—destiued progenitors of a race which should establish 
the name and customs of Anglo-Saxons over the whole world. In thus tracing 
them to their source, we find much that is worthy of study in their life on the 
banks of the Thames “ in the old time before us.” Scattered in their graves are 
instructive points in their history not to be found ia the pages of the chronicler, 
but worthy of note; and in our descent of the stream we shall yet have to 
note the relics of their brethren, which also testify to their history as clearly 
as do the more enduring monuments of stone to the histories of classic nations. 


_ - s ‘ 2 ‘ 
oan ~~ various native tribes noted by Ptolemy, the Dobuni occupied Gloucestershire 
a r + ore i the Belge, Wiltshire and Hampshire ; the Attrebates, Berkshire ; and 

te Trinobantes, the greater part of Middlésex and Essex. Kent was held by the Cantii, 


° large and influential tribe which, as early as the time of Cesar, was subdivided among 
our ruling chieftains. : 
+ At the 


Beleons junction of the rivers here, still remain the intrenchments of the early 
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THE CERAMIC COURT, CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THOMAS BATTAM, F.8.A. 





Tue costly and beautiful collection of fictile art, 
which has for some time past formed so successful 
and creditable a feature of the Crystal Palace attrac- 
tions, has just received many valuable additions, both 
in old and modern examples; and now ranks 
amongst its varied and interesting contents, loans 
from the Duke of Devonshire, Earl Granville, 
Marquis d’ Azeglio, Lady Rolle, General the Honour- 
able E. Lygon, Baroness de Goldsmidt, H. Danby 
Seymour, Eaq., M.P., W. P. Thornhill, Esq., M.P., 
Samuel Addington, Esq., Isaac Falcke, Esq., &c. &c., 
together with examples of the modern manufac- 
tures of Minton, Copeland, Kerr and Biuns, Ridg- 
way, Bates, and Co., Rose and Co., Wedgwood, &c. 

The liberality which prompts collectors of works 
so valuable, to lend them for public exhibition, is a 
most honourable and conclusive evidence of the 
interest felt in the advancement of national taste, 
which snch enlightened conduct must necessarily 
tend to facilitate. 

The Oriental and Japanese porcelain of the Duke 
of Devonshire, and the Baroness de Goldsmidt, 
presents remarkably rare and important examples of 
the perfection of these peculiar manufactures. The 
despatch-box, presented to Earl Granville by the 
Emperor of the French, a short time since, and 
executed expressly for that purpose at Sévres, evi- 
dences the highest qualities of that imperial manu- 
facture. The panels, of porcelain, are admirably 
painted with subjects illustrative of incidents in the 
life of Reubens, mounted in ebony and gold. The 
whole design is in the most exquisite taste, and both 
the modelling and manipulatory details of the metal- 
work, are deserving of the highest commendation. 

Amongst the recent additions to the examples 
from the famed collection of General the Hon. E. 
Lygon, are two very remarkable plates with battle 
subjects—“ Death of Gaston de Foix,” and “ The 
Chevalier Bayard wounded at the siege of Brescia ;” 
and a déjetiner service of historical subjects, relieved 
by a diapered ground, executed in imitative jewels. 
Both painting and decoration are of high order. 

The magnificent vases of St. Petersburg manu- 
facture, presented by the Grand Duchess Helena to 
Iady Rolle, form prominent objects in the Court. 

Mr. H. Danby Seymour, M. P., has lent some 
very fine specimens of the examples of Limoges, as 
well as examples of French enamel-painting on 
porcelain, of extreme beauty and delicacy. 

Messrs. Ritterner and Saxby have a selection of 
remarkably fine examples of old Dresden, Copen- 
hazen, Berlin, and French porcelain. ‘The group of 
“The Resurrection,” of the early Dresden manu- 
facture, is a very important and interesting work. 

Mr. Isaac Faleke’s Wedgwood examples rank 
amongst the finest of these costly and coveted works. 

The examples from the collection of His Excel- 
lency the Marquis d’Azeglio illustrate most conclu- 
sively the excellence attained by the early Italian 
potters. The specimens of majolica, or Raphael 
ware, are very important in size, and of rare merit 
in design and execution. The chief objects are 
three very large vases of Urbino manufacture; one 
of which, painted from an engraving by Marco di 
Ravonna, after Raphael, the subject being the 
Judgment of Paris, is a very remarkable and valu- 
able work. An inkstand, also, of Urbino manufac- 
ture, made on the occasion of the marringe of 
Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, with Elizabetta Gon- 
zaga, in 1480, whose portraits are painted upon 
the top, is a singularly interesting work; as are 
also many of the plateaus in the same class of art. 
The Capo di Monte porcelain groups, from the same 
collection, are the finest specimens of the manufac- 
ture that we have met with; and in classic feeling, 
as well as in artistic merit, certainly rival, if they 
do not excel, the best works of Dresden. The large 
group of Apollo and Daphne, is an extraordinary 
production, and would rank as a triumph over the 
technical difficulties which beset this hazardous 
manufacture even in the present day, independently 
of its high claims to consideration for its extraordi- 
hary perfection as a work of Art. The colouring of 
a figures is exquisitely toned, especially the flesh- 

s, and altogether it is a most remarkable work. 





The groups of Ganymede, Leda, and Venus and 
Cupid, although less important in size, are nearly 
of equal excellence. The Marquis d’Azeglio may 
be juatly proud of the possession of examples which 
so successfully evidence his country’s pre-eminence 
in Ceramic Art-manufacture. 

Some very remarkable examples are contributed by 
Samuel Addington, Esq., from his magnificent col- 
lection, which includes rare and costly works, for- 
merly the gems of the Bernal and Stowe cabinets. 
We draw attention to the three Dresden vases of the 
Marcolini period, for the exquisite figure-painting 
with which they are decorated. In drawing and 
colouring, as well as in manipulatory details they evi- 
deuce artistic qualities of the highest class. The 
déjetiner services of Dresden and Berlin are also works 
well deserving the examination of all interested in this 
beautiful art. A ewer and bowl, composed of imita- 
tive shells and corals of the famous Spanish manu- 
facture, at I] Buen Retiro, are very interesting and 
tasteful conceptions. A Palissy dish, important in 
size as well as for its meritorious execution, together 
with a statuette of the same manufacture, exhibit to 
great advantage the successful labours of the “ glori- 
ous potter.” Mr. Addington has also enriched the 
collection by the addition of the famous Limoges ewers 
from the Bernal and Strawberry Hill collections ; 
and a tazza by Jean Courtois, a most brilliant ex- 
ample ; together with a triptych, with painting of 
“the Crucifixion” by Monocarni (about 1450), 
formerly belonging to the Baron Rothschild. 

Madame Temple has some fine examples of Dres- 
den, Berlin, and Sévres. ‘The large vases painted 
by Kaulbach, at the Royal Dresden Manufactory, 
for exhibition in Paris, 1855, are amongst the finest 
examples of porcelain decoration. 

In modern works of English manufacture, Messrs. 
Minton exhibit some very fine examples. The re- 
vival of the majolica ware by this firm has been, and 
deservedly, most successful. They exhibit also vases, 
and other articles in porcelain, of great excellence 
both in form and decoration. 

Messrs. Copeland, amongst a varied assortment 
of their beautiful productions, have added specimens 
of a colossal size of a very fine kind of terra-cotta. 
Two busts, Minerva and Juno, from the antique, 
are admirably copied. 

Messrs. Ridgway, Bates and Co., seem to have 
struck out in a higher field of action than that to 
which they have hitherto restricted their manufacture, 
and we congratulate them upon the satisfactory evi- 
dence their examples offer of their full capability to 
tread it worthily and successfully. The life-size 
busts of her Majesty and the Prince Consort, from 
the original marbles by Durham and the Baron 
Marochetti, may safely challenge comparison with 
the best productions of ceramic art. The statuettes, 
porcelain vases, &c., &e., exhibit qualities of design 
and execution which merit more detailed notice than 
we can devote at the present time; but we may take 
a future opportunity of referring to them when 
drawing attention to the marked advance in English 
pottery during the last few years, of which the 
recent works of this enterprising firm afford addi- 
tional and the most recent evidence. 

Messrs. Kerr and Binns’s manufactory (Royal 
Works, Worcester) is very efficiently represented ; 
the new works just placed in the collection more 
than maintain their established reputation. We can 
but briefly mention a few of these examples to which 
we would draw special attention. The plaque, with 
subject from Ary Scheffer’s picture of T'rancesca da 
Rimini—the Venus Plateau—the Dante and Ariosto 
vases—the plateaus, with subjects of Ganymede and 
Sarpedon—are all executed in the style of the 
Limoges enamels, and are wonderful productions. 
The artistic feeling and manipulatory perfection 
evidenced in these paintings we have never seen 
equalled in this country. 

We may, therefore, congratulate Mr. Battam on 
the very great success by which his labour has been 
attended : immense benefit has resulted, not only to 
the manufacturer and the student, but to the public. 
Assuredly a higher and better taste has thus been 
inculcated : excellence will be the aim, and not the 
accident, in our manufactories of porcelain and earth- 
enware. Mr. Battam has achieved an amount of 
good incalculable, while he has largely served the 
Crystal Palace, by proving what may be done—in 
showing what has been done—to render it a great 
public instructor. 


COPYRIGHT IN PICTURES, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 





A committee has at length been formed to consider 
and deal with this subject ; it is a national reproach 
that, while Art has been making its way into every 
household of the United Kingdom, and its professors 
are counted by thousands, we have reached the year 
1858, before anything like an adequate “ move” has 
been made for the protection of either. We cannot 
take blame to ourselves because of any indifference 
hitherto manifested; the readers of the ART-JOURNAL 
know that during the last twenty years we have 
frequently and earnestly laboured to bring under 
public consideration this topic, of vital interest to 
so many of all classes. We heartily rejoice at the 
probability that long existing evils are about to be 
removed ; and that the law is to become a protector 
of artists, as well as of all other orders of the com- 
munity. At present, they are not only without such 
rotection—their rights may be infringed with entire 
impunity ; nay, temptations to defraud them are so 
numerous, and escape from consequences so easy, 
that it is scarcely strange to find them continual 
victims of unpriucipled copyists and dealers. So 
vague and weak, indeed, have been all the acts of 
parliameut concerning Art, that if an artist has any 
rights, he is ignorant of their amount and value, 
and has generally preferred submitting to palpa- 
ble wrong, than trusting to that “glorious uncer- 
tainty” which is always costly as well as perilous. 

The committee consists of about thirty gentlemen 
—a large portion are artists ; but fortunately they are 
associated with men of business—men who are 
familiar with the course necessary for the removal 
of evils by legislation. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that during the present session of Parlia- 
ment such steps will be taken as shall go far to 
provide a remedy for a disease that has been per- 
nicious to British Art, since Art became a profes- 
sion in Great Britain. 

The first meeting of the committee was held on 
the 7th of January in the council room of the 
Society of Arts—that society having, we believe, 
commenced the movement, and thus added another 
to the many services they have rendered the state. 

A report was read by Mr. Robertson Blaine, a 
barrister ; it was chiefly a digest of the existing laws 
concerning Art—a document of the deepest interest 
and importance, and the foundation of the much 
that is to result hereafter. He very properly ab- 
stained from considering remedies; his purpose 
being merely to show the present defective state of 
such laws as are on the statute book, or to explain 
cases in reference to which no law existed. The 
document is long and minute; and although it is to 
be printed and circulated, the circulation is for the 
present limited to those from whom information for 
guidance may be expected; a copy will be trans- 
mitted to the several Art societies, as well as to 
many private individuals ; and at no distant period 
the statement will be so augmented and “ im- 
proved ” as to be fitted for publication. We, there- 
fore, in compliance with the wish of the committee, 
publish merely a circular, which recites the several 
heads under which information is sought :— 

** Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
* Adelphi, London, W. C. 
“2nd January, 1858. 

“Sin,—A Committee has been formed by this 
Society for the purpose of considering and reporting 
on the state of the law relating to copyright in 
works of Fine Art, with a view to obtaining an 
amendment of it, and I am instructed to lay before 
you the following resolution, which has been 
passed :— a2 Pr tae , 

“ Resolved—That the inquiries of this Committee 
be directed— ” 

“Ist. ‘fo ascertain the existing laws of British 
artistic copyright, and the chief defects of those 
laws. 

“ 9nd. How those defects affect the interests of 
producers of works of Art. 

“3rd. How they affect the interests of purchasers 
of works of modern Art. : 

“ 4th. How they affect the interests of the public 
and the promotion of the Fine Arts. 

“5th. How they affect the subjects of those 
Foreign States with whom Her Majesty has entered 
into international copyright conventions ; and what 
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the laws of those States are as affecting artistic 
> ight. 
~~ oth. To obtain instances of fraudulent or 
wrongful acts relating to works of modern Art. 

“th. And lastly, to suggest such remedies as 
appear best calculated to amend the defects of our 
artistic copyright laws. ; 

“ The Committee direct me to call your attention 
specially to No. 6, in the hope that they may be fa- 
voured with the details of such instances as have 
come within your own —- The Committee 
will be glad to receive full and distinct answers on 
this point. The other points are made known to 
you solely with a view of showing to what objects 
the Committee are directing their attention. 

“In any instance which you may be able to send 
to the Committee, the names of individuals may be 
omitted, if so desired. 

“T am, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ P, Le Neve Foster, 
“ Secretary.” 


| 
| 
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It would be premature, in the present stage, to 
offer any counsel to the committee; except that 
which it will be our duty to do at their several 
meetings. We are aware, and so are they, that the 
subject of copyright in pictures is to be approached 
with extreme caution; there is undoubtedly the 
danger of substituting a greater for a lesser evil; 
and it will be an infinitely greater evil, if by re- 
stricting a possessor in his power over a picture, 
we place him in a position of not knowing how 
far that is his own which he has purchased and 

id for. We are quite sure there are many col- 
iden who would cease to collect pictures, if they 
were not the entire masters of what they had 
bought—to lend, copy, transfer freely, and even to 
engrave, if it pleased them so to do, There may be 
artists—such, for example, as Sir Edwin Landseer— 
whose works are so universally coveted that he 
may make what terms he likes, reasonable or un- 
reasonable, according to his will and pleasure; but 
the great mass of artists can do nothing of the 
kind; and to them it might be fatal so to restrict 
the purchaser with reference to his property, as to 
make him consider it no more his than it would be 
if it were in the National Gallery. We do not say 
that we may net so legislate as to secure to an 
artist a right over his creation, under every and all 
circumstances; but we do say, there must be ex- 
ceeding caution to prevent the danger that a greater 
evil may take the place of a lesser. 

So in reference to the copying of pictures, it will 
be hard to say what law can mect the case ; we may 
go too far as well as stop too short; there can be no 
difficulty in so legislating as to reach culprits such 
as Mr. Closs ; but any attempt to prevent by law pic- 
tures from being copied at all, would be simply absurd. 

The subject is, indeed, environed by difficulties 
that must be treated with exceeding care, with a 
view, certainly, to protect and increase the interests 
of artists by every possible means; but not to pre- 
judice or to ruin them by such restrictions as may 
alarm collectors—especially such collectors as, being 
merchants, manufacturers, aud dealers, are very 
sensitive of any interference with a right to “do 
what they like with their own.” 

Several eminent collectors are now, however, 
members of the committee, and no doubt their 
opinions will have due weight—so much weight, 
indeed, as probably materially to influence the views 
of those to whom the preparation of “a measure” 
will be entrusted. 

We especially ask their grave consideration of 
the whole matter ; for, after all, the ultimate issue 
will rest mainly with them. It will be our duty, 
therefore, to gather the opinious of collectors, and 
to publish them for public guidance. 

As we have intimated, however, this subject is 





THE 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 





Exrexstve and important improvements in the 


| Suffolk Street Galleries have caused the opening of 


the Architectural Exhibition to be delayed until 
the second week in the new year, instead of taking 
place a month earlier, in accordance with the prac- 
tice in previous years. The only evil resulting from 
this delay is the shortening of the period during 
which the exhibition will remain open ; this, how- 
ever, is in itself by no means a trivial matter, since 
the exhibition is eminently calculated to attract 
visitors, while its sterling character caunot fail to 
snstain its powers of attraction. ; 

This exhibition of architectural drawings, con- 
sisting of designs for new edifices, and representa. 
tions of others already in existence, has now assumed 
a definite position amongst the Fine-Art collections 
which annually invite public attention in the me- 
tropolis; and its position has become recognised as 
well by the members of the profession, as by all 
who feel an interest in architecture, and who sym- 
pathise with architects. It is, accordingly, a subject 
for general congratulation to find the two great 
elements of worthiness combined in this exhibition, 
—to find, that is, that the collections are thoroughly 
good, and that they are managed with ability and 
on sound principles. So much of positive evil has 
been of late brought about, and so much of precious 
advantage has been lost to the cause of Art aizongst 
us, through administrative incapacity and blunder- 
ing, that judicious arrangements iu connection with 
a Fine-Art exhibition may most justly claim warm 
expressions of grateful acknowledgment. In the 
instance of the Architectural Exhibition, the ar- 
rangements have provided a satisfactory classifica- 
tion of the drawings and other works exhibited ; 
they have so adjusted the charges for admission 
that all classes of persous will be induced not only 
to pay one visit, but to frequent the galleries; and 
with the exhibition itself they have associated 
lectures upon architecture. Had they gone a step 
further in advance, and /abelled every object, in 
addition to the good catalogue that has been pre- 
pared, the arrangements vf the committee of 
management would have been deficient in no im- 
portant particular. The gratuitous admission, on 
certain evenings, of workmen connected with Art, 
has not indeed been announced ; but this, we trust, 
is an oversight that will be remedied forthwith. 
We would also suggest that on the occasion of 
these visits there should be brief and simple 
lectures, or addresses, upon the contents of the 
exhibition itself, specially adapted to the require- 
ments of the visitors. We are inclined to believe, 
indeed, that an address upon the exhibition might 
have found a place with advantage in the pro- 
gramme of the lectures that has been issued by the 
| committee : but, upon this point, we may have 
| some further observations to make on another 
| occasion. 
| The chief feature in the present exhibition is the 
| presence of several groups of competition drawings, 
including a series from the great competition for 
the Government Offices, with others for the Con- 
stantinople Church, Bowden Church in Cheshire, 
the Sheffield and Salford Memorials, the Islington 
Vestry Hall, the Ulster Bank at Belfast, the Black- 
burn Infirmary, and the Brighton Pavilion im- 
provements. The first prize drawings from the 
Lille Cathedral competition, by Messrs. Clutton 
aud Rurges, are also exhibited for the first time in 
London. These very remarkable drawings do not 
include any perspective views of the proposed cathe- 
dral in their number ; they consist of a plan, west 
and north elevations, sections longitudinal and 
transverse, with a numerous series of details. They 
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claim a careful examination and attentive study. 
lhe thoroughly continental, and the no less essen- 
tially Roman Catholic feeling of the authors in this 
work will not fail to strike every observer; and 
the peculiar excellence of the drawings themselves 
will command a warm and general expression of 
admiration. The selection from the Government 
Buildings Competition Designs is not the happiest 
that might have been made. Mr. Allom’s design 
is by far the best, and Mr. Tarring’s (the design 
with the Pelicn-on-Ossa tower) by far the worst— 








unless, indeed, some persons should feel disposed to 
consider that Mr. Fergusson has stepped out of his 
way to dispute the palm with the author of Nos, 
169—171 with his Nos. 192—194. Of the de. 
signs for the Constantinople Memorial Church 
repeated examinations confirm our former opinion 
that Mr. Street’s design ought to have received the 
first premium, and that the designs of Mr. Truefitt, 
Mr. Bodley, and Mr. C. Gray, are all of them 
preferable to the prize-design of Mr. Burges. From 
the other competition groups we select for special 
commendation Mr. J. Edmeston’s Nos. 314—316, 
for Islington Vestry Hall; Mr. Johnson’s No. 256, 
for the Ulster Bank ; and No. 114, by Messrs. Oliver 
and Tamb, for Blackburn Infirmary. The com- 
petitors in the Brighton Pavilion Competition have 
evidently started upon the principle that what they 
had to do was beat the original building in its 
own style; and verily they have accomplished the 
task thus prescribed by them to themselves, and 
have fairly driven it out of the field. 

Amongst the other drawings the following are 
distinguished for their superior worthiness: Nos, 
16, 17, and 18, three views of No. 114, Piccadilly, as 
rebuilt under the direction of Mr. J. Edmeston, jun.; 
No. 27, by Mr. J. James, a design for a new chapel 
at the Cheltenham Proprietary College; No. 29, 
sketches of “sundry churches,” by Messrs. Haber- 
shon; No. 32, Mr. R. Hesketh’s design for some 
city dwelling-houses; Mr. Street’s new church at 
Hagley, No. 46; Mr. Slater’s proposed restoration 
of the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, in the 
City of London, No. 48; No. 92, Mr. Ashpitel’s 
new church near Cardigan; Nos. 96 and 149, two 
small churches by Mr. White; Mr. J. D. Wyatt’s 
elevation of the tower of St. Mary’s, Taunton; 
No. 98, Messrs. Pritchard an Seddon’s marine 
villa, near Milford Haven; Nos- 102 and 103, two 
drawings by Mr. Truefitt; Nos. 106 and 109, Mr. 
Digby Wyatt’s iron church for India; Nos. 23, 
127, and 389, designs for stained glass, by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell; Mr. J. Edmeston’s, No. 141, 
“premises at Chipping Norton ;” Mr. W. Slater's 
restoration of Higham Ferrers Church, No. 142; 
Mr. Street’s “sketches of schools,” No. 149; 
Mr. F. P. Cockerell’s “studies in Magna Grecia,” 
No. 346; and Nos. 105 and 301, two sketches of 
the very beautiful little chapel at Broughton, near 
Pershore, lately built by Mr. W. J. Hopkins, of 
Worcester. ‘There are a few drawings that have 
apparently been admitted as warnings ; but these 
speak for themselves, and do not need to be indi- 
vidually noticed. 

We miss the names of many leading members of 
the profession from the catalogue; this, however, 
may, in some instances, have resulted from their 
time having been so much occupied with the govern- 
ment competition. It is to be regretted that any 
engagements should deprive the Architectural Exhi- 
bition of the support and co-operation of those, 
who ought always to be found, if not taking the 
lead, at least affording practical encouragement to 
their younger brethren. 

On the whole, the present exhibition is altogether 
satisfactory. It indicates with much truthfulness 
the condition of anxious thoughtfulness which the 
subject of architecture now occupies; and it also 
speaks well both of past progress, and for future 
advance. One other thing this exhibition also very 
clearly sets forth, namely, that photography will 
speedily save architects the trouble of making 
sketches of existing edifices. This is a benefit of a 
dubious character; for, while it enables the archi- 
tect and the student of architecture to obtain 
actual fac-similes of buildings without drawing 
them, it is but too much calculated to beguile them 
from that strictly practical study which careful 
drawing alone can thoroughly realize. Gladly do 
we accept the aid of photography ¢o save trouble 
and ¢0 economise time ; but we must also entertain 
the hope that drawing, as an element of study, will 
still retain its position. 

The departments of metal-works and of building 
materials and fittings, which are so consistently 
associated with the drawings and photographs in 
this exhibition, exhibit a marked and most gratifying 
improvement in their several productions. Messrs. 
Hardman, of Birmingham, still retain their pre- 
eminerce in the delicacy with which their works in 
metal are executed. Mr. Hart, of London, how- 


ever, approaches very closely to the same high 
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ard; he exhibits a large collection of highly 
ie specimens. Mr. Cox of Southampton 
Street, Strand, has also some admirable works of 
the same class, with some good specimens of eccle- 
siastical wood-carving. And Messrs. Johnston’s iron 
and brass works are worthy of special commenda- 
tion. Our space will not admit of our entering so 
fully as we should have desired upon the various 
objects exhibited in parquetry, moulded bricks, &c. 
On the evening of Tuesday, January 12th, the 
first lecture of the present course was delivered, 
with his customary earnestnest and eloquence, by 
Professor Donaldson, in the great room of the 
exhibition. The subject, “ The origin and progress 
of expression in the Monuments of Architecture,” 
enabled the learned professor to pass im review 
before his audience a skilfully arranged sketch of 
the history of architecture itself. Perhaps a more 
practical subject might have been better suited to 
the occasion ; but the actual lecture was of sterling 
value. The attendance was by no means so good as 
we had expected to have seen, and as it certainly 
ought to have been; the lecturer, however, must 
have been gratified with the attention with which 
his address was received, and the cordiality with 
which it was acknowledged. ‘The chair was occu- 
pied by Henry Hope, Esq., of the Deepdene, near 
Dorking. 


THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 





THE portraits that have been already brought toge- 
ther as the commencement of this branch of the 
national collections, are temporarily located in the 
first floor of the house No. 29, George Street, West- 
minster. We kuow of no other similar institution ; 
save the Ritratti dei Pittori, at Florence, we do not 
remember any such assemblage of worthies in any of 
the Art-capitals of Europe. The Florentines are in 
this respect much in advance. They commenced 
their collection of the portraits of painters when such 
relics were comparatively of little value; and, indeed, 
now, a long list of the more obscure artists, though 
necessary to the completeness of such a collection, 
ne elsewhere, and individually, be all but value- 
ess. 

In the famous Florentine collection all other 
portraits are secondary to those of the painters. For 
those of Galileo, Macchiavelli, and even for that 
of Giovanni dei Medici, we must look through the 
galleries. Be it so: such an agroupment of portraiture 
as that containing the semblances of Rembrandt, 
Rubens, the cavalier-like Diego Velasquez, “that 
Antonio Vandyke,” and Jordaens, has never any- 
where been equalled, and never can it be hoped to 
form another similar assemblage. We may, how- 
ever, possess a highly creditable series of national 
portraits ; but its progress is hitherto very slow: 
two thousand a-year is allowed for this branch, and 
with such funds more might have been done. The 
offers of portraits by purchase will be very numerous, 
and we may hope that presentations and bequests 
will not be few. Portraiture without pictorial 
excellence has no marketable value, yet many por- 
traits of little intrinsic worth might be of great con- 
sideration in a national collection ; and as any family 
would desire to see an ancestor among England's 
worthies, every condition is favourable to the rapid 
growth of the catalogue under efficient adminis- 
tration. : 

The portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh appears to be 
that from which the most common engraving has 
been taken. The painter is unknown, but it has the 
appearance of being the work of an Italian artist. 
The figure is habited in an exceedingly tight white 
satin doublet, with a striped cloak depending from 
the left shoulder. It was an heirloom at Downton 
Honse, whence it was purchased for the collection. 
It is thus described in “ Aubrey’s Letters :”—“ In 
the great parlour at Downton, at Mr. Raleigh’s, is a 
graud piece—an original of Sir Walter, in a white 
satin doublet, with rich pearles, and a mighty rich 
chaine of great pearles about his neck. The old 
servants have told me that the pearles were near as 
big as the painted ones. He had a most remarkable 
aspect—an exceeding high forehead, long-faced, and 
sour-ciclided, a kind of pig eie.” 





The next portrait is that of Lenthall, who was 
Speaker in the Long Parliament. It is a half-length, 
in which that person is presented in his chair in the 
House, and wearing the Speaker’s robe. The painter 
is uuknown, but there are evidences of his having 
studied in the best school of his time; the hands 
are not perfectly drawn, but they are displayed and 
refined like those of Vandyke, whom, in this part of 
his work, the painter has especially followed. Lent- 
hall died in 1662. 

The portrait of Dr. Mead was painted by Ramsay 
in 1754. It is not one of the best examples of the 
painter, who was a gentleman and a scholar, inso- 
much that even Dr. Johnson said of him—‘“ You 
will not find a man in whose conversation there is. 
more instruction, more information, and more ele- 
gance than in Ramsay’s.” 

Hardy’s portrait of Horne Took was painted 
towards the end of the last ceutury, when the 
manner and colour of Reynolds had revolutionized 
the traditions of Vandyke, Lely, and Kneller. It 
presents simply the bust and head of the figure, the 
latter a three-quarter face, with an expression of 
querulous narrowness : it is freely painted,—perhaps 
too sketchily; but no breadth of treatment would 
give openness to such features. 

Hudson has intended his portrait of Handel to be 
that of a great man, but it is heavy and expression- 
less, and the painter has fallen into the too common 
error of glazing the face down—a mistake into which 
his pupil, Sir Joshua, never fell even in his early 
eareer, and hence the superior brilliancy of the 
features of all his works. 

In another portrait we have an opportunity of 
exemplifying this mistake in its results. In that of 
Dr. Parr, painted by Dawe in 1747, the natural tone 
of the colours is subdued by a glaze, which has par- 
tially blackened and destroyed all the fine grada- 
tions. There is an incomplete portrait of Dr. Parr, 
by Reynolds, which remains as brilliant as when it 
was last touched by the painter. The glaze with 
which Reynolds would have toned it would have 
been so judiciously transparent as to reduce any 
rawness which may now be appsrent. 

The portrait of Thomson, the poet, is a head and 
bust ; the person being enveloped in a drapery, and the 
head snrmonnted by one of the fanciful head-dresses 
or caps worn by the poets and authors of the earlier 
part of the last century. 

The collection must contain portraits of female 
celebrities ; but the selection in this direction is at 
least extraordinary as a beginning, being that of 
Elizabeth Hamilton, Comtesse de Grammont, a copy 
by Eckhardt of the Lely picture. This work was in 
the Strawberry Hill Collection, and at the sale 
realised £73 10s. 

Dance’s portrait of Arthur Murphy was painted 
for some member of the Thrale family ; it is a half- 
length, presenting the figure seated, but turning 
round from some papers which lie before him on a 
table. 

The Chandos portrait of Shakspere is entirely a 
work which should belong to the nation. On the 
distribution of the effects at Stowe, it was purchased 
by the late Lord Ellesmere for £372 12s., and by 
him presented to this collection. We know not 
the intentions of the authorities in refereuce to this 
picture; but it is obscured by a coat of smoke 
and dust, which we presume to suggest should be 
removed, and the picture, after a very careful deter- 
sion, should be placed in a hermetically-sealed frame, 
with a glass before it. ; 

The portrait of the first Lord Torrington, by 
Kneller, presents that nobleman in his peer’s robes. 
The draperies are well drawn and painted, appa- 
rently by the same hand as those of his best works. 

The portrait of the first Earl Stanhope, also by 
Kneller, introduces the subject in peer’s robes. 

Gibson’s portrait of Dr. Wake, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is by no means an agreeable production. 
Dr. Wake succeeded Archbishop Tenison as primate, 
in 1716, and died in 1737. 2 : 

Bishop Warburton is represented in a portrait by 
Charles Phillips. The figure is half-length, and 
seated, aud the subject may be considered as engaged 
in the composition of his work, “ The Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses.” : 

Sir William Wyndham, painted by Highmore, was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under Queen Anne, and 
the friend of Pope and Bolingbroke. The figure is 
half-length, seated, and wears the robes of the office, 











and the features are animated by a very benevolent 
expression. 

Another portrait by Kneller represents Harley, 
first Earl of Oxford, who was speaker of the Honse 
of Commons, and Lord High Treasurer under Queen 
Anne, and the last that held that office. 

The portrait of William, first Earl of Cadogan, by 
Laguerre, is perhaps the best work in the collection, 
as far as it has gone. The figure is presented stand- 
ing, equipped in a demi-suit of armour, at half-length, 
and relieved by a dark background. In this portrait 
there is, notwithstanding its perfect simplicity, more 
of pictorial quality than in any other work on the 
walls. It may, perhaps, be one of his very best 
productions ; for they were not much esteemed in 
his life-time, although he was extensively employed 
in interior decorations, where, says Pope— 


“Sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre.” 


This Earl of Cadogan was the friend of John, Duke 
of Marlborough, whom he succeeded in the office of 
Commander-in-Chief. This portrait was procured 
from Shotover. 

Romney’s portrait of Richard Cumberland pre- 
sents the subject in a suit of cherry-coloured satin, 
seated, and looking upwards for an idea—the face 
being in profile. It is said never to have been 
finished. We cannot, however, see that anything 
is wanting to the head, which seems to have been 
worked with much care. 

The portrait of Mr. IHuskisson, by Rothwell, re- 
calls to memory the melancholy death of that gentle- 
man, in 1830, when present at the opening of the 
Manchester and: Liverpool Railway. The portrait 
is the size called Kitcat, showing the three-quarter 
face. 

The portrait of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval 
is a bequest of the late Sir R. H. Inglis, and another 
bequeathed by the same gentleman is an unfinished 
portrait of Wilberforce by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
In this work nothing but the face is as yet touched, 
but the features and their engaging expression are 
so well known that this must have been the picture 
from which the engraved portrait of Wilberforce 
has been taken. The work will be interesting to 
painters, as showing Lawrence’s habit of using raw 
canvas, pressed smooth, and primed only with some 
slight preparation, as size, or wax and oil. 

A portrait of Thomas Stothard, by James Green, 
and a small full-length, in water colour, of Lord 
Sidmouth, by Richmond, conclude the catalogue. 
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EVENING MEETING 


AT 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 





On Wednesday, January the 13th, the committee of 
the Architectural Museum invited their subscribers 
to the first public meeting which has been held at 
the museum since its removal from Cannon Row to 
the government buildings at South Kensington. 
This meeting was to introduce the first course of 
lectures in the new /ocale of the museum ; and its 
special attraction was to consist of an address by 
Mr. Ruskin, on the oceasion of his presenting the 
prize, given by himself, for the best specimen of 
carving in stone designed and executed by a work- 
man-student of the museum. ‘This prize was an- 
nounced last winter ; the subject was to be a Gothic 
quatrefoil panel filled with a group of figures, the 
motive of the composition being some incident 
characteristic of the late campaigns in the Crimea. 
The amount of the prize was ten guineas ; and with 
the prize would be associated a memorandum, which 
should serve to commemorate the circumstances 
under which it was gained, and which accordingly 
might be regarded as a diploma of merit awarded to 
the prizeman. ‘ 

Professor Cockerell, R.A., presided at the meet- 
ing. Whoever has been present on any similar ocea- 
sion when this amiable and accomplished gentleman 
has discharged the duties of chairman, will be glad 
to have another opportunity for witnessing the 
gratifying spectacle of the chair being occupied by 
the veteran professor. And, in like manner, who- 
soever has once heard Mr. Raskin speak upon Art 
to Art-workmen, will not readily neglect any chance 
which may enable him again to listen to the feli- 
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citons eloquence of that remarkable personage. 
The aliens of the Architectural Museum was, “ 
might have been anticipated, filled on the presen 
oceasion with a most attentive assemblage, who 
showed that they did not then consider the distance 
of the museum from Trafalgar Square to be any 
serious difficulty. The chairnmn was courteous, 
agreeable, and impressive, as it is his wont to be; 
Mr. Ruskin spoke well and to the purpose ; and so 
the affair proved a success. The only difficulty that 
lay in Mr. Ruskin’s way, and that also affected in 
a painful manner the entire proceedings, arose from 
circumstances connected with the presentation of 
the prize. There proved to be but two competitors 
for the prize ; and both the works sent in for com- 
petition, though certainly very well meant, were 
lidierously unworthy of either prize or certificate of 
merit. Recent occurrences invested with painful 
associations one of the groups, in which Redan 
Windham figured as the hero. Unfortunately, the 
prize was promised unconditionally, and conse- 
quently it could not be withheld. We do not 
desire to enter any farther into particulars with 
reference to this prize, neither is it our purpose to 
discuss in detail any of the speeches of the evening, 
but we must seriously endeavour to impress upon 
the present authorities of the Architectural Museum 
the importance of their taking prompt and effective 
measures for doing someting that may really prove 
of value to architectare as that art is now practised 
amongst us. The forthcoming lectures promise 
well, and we anticipate from them highly beneficial 
results, We presume, however, that the museum is 
to accomplish more than may be expected from 
these lectures, however excellent they may prove. 
If so, it is time for the committee to make some 
sign of both their capacity for action, and their in- 
tention to act. It istime for them to show that 
their testimouials and prizes are held in some esti- 
mation amongst architectural students and work- 
men. It will not do again to bring Mr. Ruskin 
forward to determine between the pretensions of two 
such candidates, and then to induce him to throw 
over the museum the shield of his eloquence. The 
treasurer of the museum, Mr. G. G. Scott, has 
recently issued a circular, in which he appeals for a 
largely increased measure of public support for this 
institution. Mr. Scott must feel thit the museum 
has not shown of late anyvclaims té such support. 
His own earnestness and epergy have saved it from 
sinking to nothing ; but this prize competition has 
proved that the great object of the museum—the 
snstruction of architectural workmen—has yet to be 
achieved, and, consequently, it must be evident to 
every person interested in the subject, that the 
sympathy of the public has yet to be won. It is 
no less palpable that the museum has failed to 
secure the recognition of the architectural workmen 
of the metropolis, as their Art-school. This must 
be done before these men will even seek to derive 
instruction from the museum; it must be done 
before the prizes, which may be offered either by 
Mr. Ruskin or by the committee, will awaken that 
spirit of emulation, or will kindlg those ennobling 
sentiments which alone have power to distinguish 
one man above his fellows. 

We shall most gladly record any tokens of prac- 
tically beneficial results that the present administra- 
tion of the Architectural Museum may produce. 
While in its quaint aud inconvenient old quarters 
in Canon Row, the museum was quietly working 
its way, and bringing to bear a silent but powerful 
influence; since its removal this influence has la- 
mentably declined, and the whole affair has been 
at a standstill, What are the causes of this? We 
expected great things from the establishment of the 
museum at South Kensington, and our disappoint- 
ment is proportionately great at finding retrogres- 
sion instead of progress. ‘The committee profess to 
retain the absolute control and direction of the in- 
stitution: is this really the case, and if it is the 
case, how is it that they have permitted the existing 
se o of things? We are far from being alone 
either in asking such questions, or in looking 
a ® practical reply to them in the shape 
« improvements promptly effected. It is 
Hot Mupossible to retrieve what has been lost, and 
to advance with even accelerated speed; but we 


must wait awhile before we can promi ; 
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THE 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


PopvuLar science requires to be dealt with after a po- 
pularfashion. ‘This does not imply that popular science 
is merely a scientific species of amusement, 10 which 
the amusement is the chief object, and the seience 
rather a fiction than a reality. Far from this,—popu- 
lar science must be very genuine and sound science ; 
but, being such, it must be applied in an attractive 
form, and through the instrumentality of agreeable 
agencies. We have repeatedly had occasion to con- 
gratulate the public on the happy method which 
distinguishes the administration of the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution, and we, at the same time, have 
felt it to be but an act of justice gratefully to ac- 
knowledge the high character of this most deservedly 
popular establishment. The Christmas novelties 
which, according to yearly custom, have at the 
present time been produced, demonstrate in the most 
satisfactory manner the ability of Mr. Pepper, the 
lessee, to make one step in advance the prelude 
to another. Last year, the Polytechnic surpassed 
itself in former years; now, the success of last year 
is eclipsed altogether. As usual, the events of the 
time are seized upon and made.the most of. It is 
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also to be observed that the established system re- | 


mains the same. The improvements are something 
better that mere changes—their characteristic is 
genuine superiority. In nothing are these improve- 
ments more satisfactorily displayed than in the Art- 
character of the dissolving views. The more am- 
bitions of these views are now really beautiful pic- 
tures, and the simpler diagrams are im their capacity 


absolutely incapable of further improvement. When- * 


ever experiments are introduced, they are brilliantly 


performed, and the various lectures are carefully | 


prepared aud well delivered. 
admirable lecture on coals, in which he describes 
the phenomena of the coal formations, gives graphic 
pictures of mines and miners, and brings the precious 
fuel to the firesides of both town and country, 
stands at the head of the varied programme in 
intrinsic merit and in universal popularity. It is 
indeed a first-rate lecture, and illustrated by dissolving 
views in first-rate style. Then there is a numerous 
series of views in India, which bring vividly before 
the public scenes and localities: that may not be 
permitted to lose one particle of their.strong claim 
for wakeful remembrance. These pictures are ex- 
cellent, and the changes in most_cases are made to 
tell with the happiest effect. Not the least striking 
amongst these changes arethose in which the portraits 
of some of our Indian heroes are developed from the 
dissolving elements of the scenes of their magnificent 
exploits. Thus, the portraits of the lamented Have- 
lock and Nicholson succeed to views of Lucknow 














and Delhi, and gallant old Sir Colin closes the series, 
as if presiding over the whole. A powerful pencil has 
furnished sketches, drawn on the spot, of some 
places and incidents of undying interest. A useful 
and effective narrative accompanies the views. Illu- 
minated stereoscopic pictures ; brilliant experiments, 
with a clever and Jucid lecture on electricity ; some 
descriptive illustrations of the “‘ Leviathan ;” a mu- 
sical entertainment, accompanied with another series 
of dissolving views ; a covjuror, who conjures skil- 
fully, and who also very pleasantly explains the 
mauner of his conjuring, with a host of other attrac- 
tions, will be found by visitors to provide for them 
ample means for spending, with their families, a 
most delightful day. Always a favourite with the 
public, the Polytechnic has this season. attained to a 
higher degree of public favour than it enjoyed in 
times past. It is truly pleasant to see that such a 
man as Mr, Pepper is appreciated, and that the 
public are prepared to reward with their warm 
support that which is most worthy of patronage. 
We must not omit to notice the formation of a class 
for teaching drawing, amongst the educational 
classes connected with the Polytechnic Institution. 
We shall watch the proceedings of this class with 
much interest. It is in contemplation to form 
another drawing class, for pupils in comparatively 
higher stations in life, who should meet uring the 
day-time for their lesson iu the same class-room as 
is occupied by the evening classes, Such a class 
ought to be attended with the most complete success. 





Mr. Pepper’s own | 





THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


KILCHURN CASTLE. 


G. H. Fripp, Painter. R. Wallis, Engraver, 
Size of the Picture, 3 ft. 53 in. by 1 ft. 93 in. 


Coicuvrn, Kolchurn, or Kilchurn Castle—for the 
orthography of the word has been thus varied by 
different writers, though the last is now generally 
adopted—is in one of the most romantic and pic- 
turesque parts of Scotland. It is situated at the 
eastern end of Loch Awe, in Argyleshire, and stands 
on a small promontory of low rock, which, when 
the water is high, becomes insulated. The loch is 
among the largest inland lakes in the country, its 
length being about twenty-four miles, and its breadth 
varying from half a mile to two miles and a half: 
it is thickly studded with small green islets, and 
surrounded with truly beautiful scenery, woods and 
mountains, Ben Cruachan rising majestically over 
all to the height of nearly 3700 feet. 

The castle, diminutive as it appears in the picture 
by comparison with the lofty mountains that over- 
look it, is of considerable magnitude, and of a most 
picturesque character, recalling to mind the strong- 
holds of fendal times: “ the exterior walls are still 
nearly entire; the circular towers which project on 
the south and east prevent the monotonous effect 
of a too regular line,” and give to it, when regarded 
pictorially, what Mr. Ruskin would call the “lamp 
of power.” The entrance is by a small doorway, 
bearing the date 1633; but the principal building 
was erected early in the fifteenth century by the 
lady of Sir Colin Campbell, the black knight of 
Rhodes, during the absence of her husband in 
foreign wars. The castle, from its almost insular 
position, and from the little shelter which the 
country immediately surrounding it could afford to 
an enemy, must have proved a stronghold to those 
in possession before the introduction into warfare of 
artillery. 

The whole of this locality is associated with the 
romances and the realities of Scottish history: at 
the Pass of Awe Bruce discomforted the men of 
Argyle under John of Lorn, which Scott refers to 
in his “ Lord of the Isles ;” while the powerful 
clan of the Campbells, for centuries the possessors 
of this part of the country, was frequently com- 
pelled to arm in its defence against the attacks of 
other chieftains. One of our poets, T. Campbell, as- 
sumes it to have belonged at some period to the clan 
Macgregor, whose chieftain thus laments its loss, 
and calls upon his people and vassals to avenge 
themselves on their oppressors -— 

** Glenorchy’s proud mountain, Colchurn and her towers, 

Glenstrae and Glenlyon no longer are ours ; 

We're landless, landless, Gregalach : 

Through the depths of Loch Katrine the steed shall 

O’er the peak of Ben Lomond the galley shall steer, 

And the rocks of Craig Royston like icicles melt, 

Ere our wrongs be forgot or our vengeance unfelt : 

Then haloo, haloo, Gregalach ! 

If they rob us of name, and pursue us with beagles, 

Give their roofs to the flame, and their flesh to the 

eagles.” * 

At the present time the chief landed proprietor of 
Aigjielted is the Duke of Argyle, whose ancestors, 
the Campbells of Luchow,—the original name, as 
we presume, of Loch Awe,—possessed such influ- 
ence and extensive possessions that they could sum- 
mon from 3000 to 4000 men to their standard. 

Mr. Fripp, who has obtained high rank in our 
school of water-colour painters, has given to this 
passage of Highland scenery a solemn and impres- 
sive character in harmony with the subject, and the 
romantic history connected with the locality: the 
sky is overcast with dark tempestuous clouds, except 
in one part, through which the sun breaks, lighting 
up the distant mountain and the tract of flat pasture 
ground immediately below. Ben Cruachan is in 
shadow of a deep purple grey ; not so grey, however, 
as to conceal the silvery stream that rushes down 
the gorge towards the loch. ‘The foreground, rich 
with the tints of the red and purple heather, diver- 
sified in strength of colour by the alternations of 
light and shade, is redeemed from utter solitude by 
a few figures judiciously scattered over it. 

The picture is in the Collection at Osborne. 


® The “ Macgregor's Gathering.” 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


OBJECTS OF DECORATIVE ART SUGGESTIVE TO 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Some time ago we gave a serics of illustrations of 
works of decorative Art, selected from the museum 
at Marlborough House; that collection has since 
been augmented liberally by daily additions, and has 
now acquired the status of a great national museum. 
The public are aware that these acquisitions now con- 
stitute the Art Collections at South Kensington: and | 
in proposing to resume the series, we feel assured of 
rendering an‘ acceptable service to, at any rate, a | 
very considerable section of our readers. In making | 
our selection from the great mass of objects,—all | 
valuable either as historical records of the progress of | 
Art, or for their intrinsic beauty and excellence,—our 
inteution will be more especially to choose such as 
are calculated to be of direct utility as models for the 
designer and manufacturer; and we must, at the | 
outset, state that by the liberality of Government we | 
have been allowed to avail ourselves of copies of | 
some of the engravings executed for the excellent 
oflicial catalogue of the collection. These have been 
engraved with great accuracy by the lady pupils of 
the class for wood engraving, supported by the De- 
partment of Science and Art ; and although the work 
of students only, some of them will, in respect of the 
truthful rendering of the details of the original objects, 
lose nothing by comparison with the best productions 
of their class by established engravers of the sterner | 
sex. We shall accompany each subject by an ex- | 
tract from the catalogue referring to it, appending | 
such rematks, in addition to the information respect- | 
ing the date, origin, and technical characteristics of 
the several works therein contained, as may seem 
desirable to illustrate our special object. It is not, 
however, to be understood that we hold out these 
examples as models for literal reproduction; very 
few objects of ancient decorative or industrial art 
exist which would admit of such direct imitation ; 
and, moreover, in the interest of Art the servile 
resuscitation of by-gone work is by no means de- 
sirable. If collections of the fine works of former 
days served no other purpose than this, their forma- 
tion would be a great evil,—a result, indeed, so 
inimical to the healthy progress of industrial design, 
would be in no way counterbalanced by the learned 
or archeological pursuits, which such collections, | 
nevertheless, also subserve, and the spending of 
public funds in the acquisition of rare and costly 
specimens would be unjustifiable. Happily, how- 
ever, we are convinced that no such evil will ensue: 
servile minds will always resort to copying, and it is 
clearly better that they should copy good models 
than bad ones; but, on the other hand, the designer 
or manufacturer who is endowed with inventive 
power, or even with that taste or judgment which is 
often almost tantamount in value to inventive genius 
itself, will know how to make beneficial use of such | 
works as we now illustrate. To him they will con- | 
vey an infinity of suggestions, which, when elaborated | 
and worked out, will be no mere copies of preceding 
types; but, on the contrary, truly original works, 
replete with that true artistic style, which is the in- 
vention of no one person alone, but which has been 
always handed down in the very way here indicated. 
Viewed in this light, collections such as that at 
South Kensington are of the highest national im- | 
portance ; and in aiding to give increased publicity to 
the treasures of Art there preserved, we feel convinced 
We are working in the direction of unmixed good. 
Our first illustration represents a cabinet in carved | 
chestuut wood, of French Renaissance work, date 
about 1570. Cabinets of this description were 
generally placed in the “salle 4 manger,” or dining- 
room of the old French chateaux, and were generally 
the chief pieces of the scanty furniture of the room: | 
they held the more costly articles of the table—the 
salt-cellars, silver flagonus, hanaps, “ nefs,” &c., then 
so much in vogue. Many of these objects were dis- 
played during the repast on the tops of these 
cabinets, as likewise the dishes—“ plats de parade” — 
of Palissy or Briot. The underpart of the cabinet 
served to contain the large flasks or pilgrim’s bottles, 
tall flagons, &e., so often met with, and which were 
clearly rather for show than use. There is much 
in this piece of a suggestive character both in design | 
and execution. The base or plinth, and the square | 


columnar supports, are in excellent taste, rich and | 








effective, and yet by no means of costly work. 
carving at this period, like our own Elizabethan 
work, is of a bold and expeditious character; its 
sharp and decisive execution giving rise to striking 
contrasts of light and shade, which induce a great 
appearance of richness with little labour; every | 
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The | touch, in fact, is made to tell, and there is never any 


work thrown away. How much preferable is the 
regular architectonic elevation of this piece, in which 
every moulding is well designed and contrasted, aud 
where the plain surfaces are designedly arranged to 
set off the richness of other parts, to that indiscrimi- 
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nate and purposeless overloading so often seen in 
modern decorative furniture, in which costly carving 
is made to look like putty-work, and, instead of rich- 
ness of ensembie, results in a mere aggregation of 
frittered details, alike without meaning or effect. 





| commesse,” although, of course, entirely different in 


design. It seems to have been long in use in the 
neighbourhoods of Delhi and Agra: the blood-stained 
palace of the former city is richly decorated with this 
costly work. A singular tradition exists in Iudia, 
that the process was indeed introduced by Italian 














Piece of marble frieze, inlaid with mosaic-woik 
of precious stones ; Hindov work of the seventeenth 
century, brought from the “Taj Mehal,” or tomb 
of Akbar, near Agra. The species of mosaic here 
represented is analogous to the Florentine “ Pietre 


artists, patronised by the great Sultan Akbar, in the 
seventeenth century; however this may be, the art 
is still carried on in the same locality as a recognised 
branch of industry; but it has quitted the domain of 
architecture, and is now chiefly displayed in articles 
of use, such as table-tops, ink-stands, &ec, 
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O t illustration is @ panel in carved oak, of 
Sieasidh Geneimenst work, dating about 1530. The 


ornament of this beautiful piece is almost equal to 


the finest Italian arabesque ; it displays, indeed, very | glass, next in order, have been chosen for simple 
strongly the influence of ultramontane design, which | elegance of form. In this respect the glass makers 


sbout this period had invaded the old Gothi for i in thi 
of the Low Countries. We have, indeed, indirect Sabanenad ieetecenerte 
historical evidenee of the causes , 
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in taste, in the well known fact of the commence- | school of Art, which soon became general with th 
ment of that system of resorting to Italy as the great Flemish artists of the sixteenth century. r 
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Bolt in chiselled-iron: French Renaissance work, 
date about 1550. The vigorous design is entirely 
executed by hand, and is a characteristic specimen of 





the care and labour bestowed on the slightest details 
even at this remarkable period; proving that even 
the hard-handed smith was an artist. 
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The series of seven specimens of old Venetian 








of Murano have left us an inexhaustible store, the 
varieties being almost infinite, whilst in no class of 
modern manufactures, perhaps, is there more scope 
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the bottom of the page are inte 
of this revolution | decidedly different style, 











The three glasses at | the Venetian wares, but still by no means deficient in 
resting as showing a | merit. They are of old Dutch and Bohemian origin, 
less pure and graceful than and are of the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
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The carved-oak panel is of English origin, and | It is not known whence the panel was originally ob- | marquetry; German, dated 1566; purchased from 


illastrates in a most interesting manner an early | tained ; it probably dates about 1540. 
phase of the revival, or Renaissance in this country. 


A the Bernal Collection. The decorative process 
Cover of an oblong box in wood, inlaid with ivory | exemplified in this specimen was extensively em- 
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ployed in the sixteenth and first half of the seven- | scroll ornaments, figures, &c., the shading and details 
teenth centuries, especially in the stocks and mount- of the same being engraved or incised, and filled in with 
ings of fire-arms, cross-bows, &e, It consists of an 
inlay of thin plates of ivory, cut to the shape of the 


of extreme antiquity. It is probable that this box 
may originally have been intended to contain a costly 
adark substance. This process, like most other natural | manuscript. The cover is decorated with an oval 
aud consistent applications of decorative materials, is | compartment, surrounded with elaborate cartouche 
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strap-work, interspersed with grotesque figures, gar- 
ue 
ornament; within the compartment is a shield of 
arms, surrounded with the collar of the Golden | the initials W. E. (probably those of the artist), and | figures. 


lands of fruit and flowers, and_ minute 


ted with an electoral crown. | the date 1566. The sides of the box have elabo- 
ie tan dine? the ot is likewise inlaid with | rately ornamented cartouche compartments, con- 
arabesque ornament of a different character, and has | taining mythological and battle subjects of small || 
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ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE.° 


__ 


So large has been the issue of illustrated gift-books 
this season, that we have been compelled to postpone 
to this time our notice of some which reached us 
early in the year. ‘Two of these we have especially 
kept back to afford an opportunity for introducing 
examples of the engravings which embellish them, | 
though there is little doubt of the books themselves | 
—“The Proverbs of Solomon,” and “Lays of the 
Holy Land ”—being already familiar to many of our | 
readers, as they deserve to be. 
As the instructive lessons taught by the wise king 
of Israel are, in general, not of a strictly pictorial | 
character, or not calculated to form pictures, Mr. | 
Gilbert has selected his materials “ from the regions 
not of fancy, but of fact, and the design has been to 
enforce some of the lessons of Heavenly Wisdom by 
the occurrences of actual history, so that the series 
might almost have been entitled ‘Texts from the 
Book of Proverbs, illustrated by Incidents from the 
Book of Providence.’” The subjects are taken prin- | 
cipally from sacred history, others are borrowed | 
from the annals of our country, and from those of 
foreign lands, but all elucidating some themes in the 
Proverbs, ‘The frontispiece represents the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba to Solomon ; it is followed by 
“ David's Charge to Solomon,” a composition of 
much interest, and very poetically rendered. “ Abra- 
ham’s Servant and Rebekah” is the subject of the 
next engraving, not so much to our liking as its | 
successor —“ Samson in Captivity,” original in treat- 
ment and full of deep pathos, obviously the work of 
a master in Art. “The Prodigal Son,” tending the 
swine, illustrates the passage—“ I perceived a youth 
void of understanding ” in a most impressive manner, 
both morally and pictorially. ‘‘ The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom,” is illustrated by the 
young Timothy instructed by his grandmother Lois ; 
and “A wise son maketh a glad father,” by the 
“ Meeting of Joseph and his father Isaac” —two sub- 
jects of very opposite natures, but each very skilfully 
rendered. “ He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied 
with bread,” by the “ Hanrvest-rieLp or Boaz,” 
one of the most charming pictures in the volume, 
and introduced here. “In the fear of the Lord 
is strong confidence,” is illustrated by an incident in 
the life of a distinguis!«d divine, the Rev. J. W. 
Fletcher, of Madeley, whom a profligate nephew 
threatened with death for retaining a sum of money 
which the latter had dishonestly acquired, and placed | 
in his uncle’s hands. “Better is a little with | 
righteousness than great revenues without right,” 
by a story in the history of Napoleon after his defeat 
at Waterloo: in treating this subject Mr. Gilbert 
obviously had in his mind Delaroche’s well-known | 
| 





| 





picture of “Napoleon at Fontainebleau.” Fox’s 
“ Book of Martyrs” has supplied a subject for “ The 
hoary head is a crown of glory when it is found in | 
the way of righteousness,” in the arrest of Dr. Row- 
land Taylor. Following this we have, in succession, 
* Lather before the Emperor;” “ George LIL. visiting | 
a Destitute Family ;” “George Buchanan and his | 
Last Pupil," “ Benjamin Franklin at the Court of 
Versailles ;” “The Death of Villiers, Duke of Buck- | 
ingham "—a solemn and affecting picture, appalling 
in the intense wretchedness of the scene; it illus. | 
trates the passage—“ The candle of the wicked shall | 
be put out.” “ David sparing Saul;” “ Achan con- | 
cealing the Spoil taken from Ai;” “ Peter in 
Prison ;”’ and “ Dorcas,” complete the list. 
Taking this series of illustrations as a whole, they 
seem to us to surpass anything of a similar kind 
which Mr. Gilbert has hitherto done: as compo- 
sitions, they are of a very high order—historical in 
the true meaning of the term as applied to Art: 
many of them, if painted on a large scale, would 
make fine pictures, that would do honour to any 
school. The mind of the artist has evidently risen 
with the subjects he has selected. Messrs. Dalziel 
Whymper, Thomas, and Jackson respectively have 
cograved the desigus in a most superior style. 
Lays or Tue Hory Lanp is a collection of short 
poems, and extracts from longer poems, with which 
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the reading public is tolerably familia 
usly selected from the writings of almost 
ho has sung of the scenery of Palestine, | 
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iliar ; they have | and the events which the pages of Scripture describe 


as taking place in the East. The illustrations are 
upwards of sixty in number, by nearly a score of 





VULTURES: FROM “ LAYS OF THE HOLY LAND.” 


artists, the majority of whom are extensively known in | subjects, and animal subjects, and marine views, but 


works of this kind. There are landscapes, and figure | we can only speak of t 
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as one of the most elegant volumes the season 
has produced. The typography and printing, by 
Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, are unexceptionable. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Royat AcapemMy has done honour to itself 
while conferring honour upon Joun Henry Fotey, 
Esq., who was elected R.A. on the 13th January. 
Mr. Foley has long held a high position—perhaps it 
is not too much to say the highest—in Europe as a 
sculptor, not only with reference to the gentler 
delicacies and graces of the Art, but with regard to 
those more palpable realities with which sculpture is 
so continually called upon to deal; while his group 
of “ Bacchus and Ino,” his most beautiful statue of 
“Egeria,” and many others, are unsurpassed, his 
equestrian statue of Lord Hardinge, and the several 
works which adorn the entrance-corridor of the 
Houses of Parliament establish his claim to equality, 
at least, with the greatest artists of the continent. 
His election into the Academy was, therefore, an 
unquestionable right : we rejoice to know it has been 
acknowledged. Mr. Foley is (as his name indicates) 
an Irishman; but he has been nearly all his life a 
resident in England, and his Art-education was 
obtained in the schools of the Royal Academy. He 
is one of the many of whom Ireland may be justly 
prond; and it is not a little singular that another 
accomplished sculptor—MacDowell—is also Irish ; 
so also are Behnes, Kirk, Lawlor, Jones, Doherty, 
and, we believe, others settled in London. 

THe Royat Acapemy, it is understood, are 
engaged in a very significant discussion, out of 
which will probably arise a law that shall provide 
honourably for such members as, having laboured 
enough, and being consequently released from profes- 
sional toil, can in no way coutribute to the honour 
or prosperity of the institution, but who, while re- 
maining among “the forty,” keep out of it men who 
could be both honourable and useful, not only as 
exhibitors, but as legislators. We earnestly hope 
this purpose will be achieved ; it can in no way pre- 
judice retiring members, who will continue to 
receive all “the honours” to which they are en- 
titled, while it may render unnecessary, for a time, 
any augmentation of the body. 

Tue NationaL GatLery.—The Atheneum an- 
nounces, on intelligence received from Florence, 
“that the choicest pictures of the Lombardi and 
Baldi Collection, recently offered for sale, have been 
acquired for our National Gallery.” They are 
said to be twenty-two in number, and were obtained 
for the comparatively small sum of £7000. These 
pictures are examples of the early Florentine mas- 
ters: a few of them are enumerated :—An altar- 
piece, by Jacopo di Casentina, or Cassentino, born 
about 1270, a pupil of Taddeo Gaddi, and supposed 
to have been one of the first founders of the Floren- 
tine Academy; an altar-piece, with three pyramidal 
heads, by Taddeo Gaddi; another altar-piece by 
Andrea Orcagna, born 1329; an altar-front picture, 
by Margaritone, born in 1198, about forty years 
before the birth of Cimabue (Mr. Stanley, in his 
edition of Bryan’s “ Dictionary of Painters,” says all 
the pictures by Margaritone are lost, with the excep- 
tion of one, engraved in Lastri’s “ Etrurie Pittrice);” 
“a curious Greek picture,” by Emanuel, an artist 
whose name does not appear in any work to which 
we have access, “which represents,” according to 
our contemporary, ‘the Almighty blessing the saints 
Cosmo and Damian, according to the Greek ritual,” 
is a fair example of the connection between the 
Byzantine School and the Early Italian of the thir- 
teenth century; a triptych, “ Virgin and Child,” 
by Duccio, of Sienna, who died about the year 1340; 
“The Coronation of the Virgin,” Giotto; a large 
altar-piece of three saints, by Aretino Spinello, who 
died in 1400; “The Adoration of the Magi,” and 
“The Martyrdom of Saints Cosmo and Damian,” by 
Fra Angelico, born 1387; “The Brides of Venice,” 
by Gentile Fabriano, contemporary with Angelico ; 
“ Portrait of the famous poetess Isotta da Rimini,” 
and “ Poppea sending Presents to St. Peter,” by 
Pietro della Fransesca, born 1398; a large altar- 
piece, representing “The Virgin and Child en- 
throned, surrounded by Saints and Angels,” by Fra 
Filippo Lippi, born in 1400; “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” by Filippino Lippi, son of the preceding ; 
“St. John and Joseph of Arimathea lifting the 
Crown of Thorns from the Head of the Saviour,” 
by Andrea Mantegna, born 1431. With these there 
are said to be three pictures respectively by Cimabue 
(1240), Paolo Uccello (1349), and Masolino da 





Panicale (1878). We have given the above dates 
that such of our readers as are unacquainted with 
ancient Art may have an idea of the period to which 
these national acquisitions—if they really have been 
acquired, and there is no reason to doubt the fact— 
belong. Until they are made accessible to us we 
cannot, of course, have anything to say of their 
merits, but thus much may even now be said, that, ex- 
cept as curiosities of Art, because elucidating the ear- 
liest steps in its revival, and as aids in the formation 
of a historic gallery of Art, they will prove utterly 
valueless, unless to our Pre-Raffaellite school, who 
will, perhaps, take new courage from these Flo- 
rentine importations, and show us hereafter how 
well they have studied these specimens of Gothic 
painters. But where will Sir Charles Eastlake and 
Mr. Wornum find room in the present building 
for twenty-two new pictures, of which several are 
large altar-pieces ? we must have a new gallery. 

Tue Crystat Patace.—Mr. Fergusson has re- 
signed the management of the Crystal Palace. Four 
new members have been added to the body of the 
Directors, in the persons of Captain Walter, Mr. 
Bicknell, Mr. England, and Mr. Horsley. Punch, 
a conjuror, some dancing (not dolls, but) girls, with 
blacked singers, round-abouts, rocking-boats, and 
other “ national institutions” of the same class, have 
been introduced, in order to produce a “ Crystal 
Palace Christmas Revel.” We do not propose to 
deal critically with the said “ Revel ;” nor, indeed, 
do we contemplate any further notice of it than 
simply to record the fact that it has been produced, 
and produced by the concurrence of such elements 
as we have enumerated. Neither do we desire to be 
supposed to associate this particular “ novelty of the 
season” at the Crystal Palace with either the retire- 
ment of Mr. Fergusson, or the appointment of the 
new directors. What we do desire, and that very 
anxiously, is to express our hopes that this infusion 
of fresh blood into the directory of the Crystal 
Palace, may lead to some energetic measures for 
placing the really noble establishment at Sydenham 
in a proper position; that a new manager may be 
appointed, who will prove competent to deal with the 
Crystal Palace under its manifold capabilities, and to 
treat the whole on one high principle which shall be 
found to be all-comprehensive, and also ever-con- 
sistent; and further, that the late ‘ Christmas 
Revel,” as it was designated, may not throw away 
the two-fold lesson, that the attractions of the Crystal 
Palace must be made to declare and impress their 
own attractiveness, while anything approaching low 
and vulgar buffoonery must be resolutely kept at a 
distance. We have uniformly anticipated success 
for the Crystal Palace—success as well as an invest- 
ment for the capital of the proprietors, as in its 
capacity of an unrivalled claimant for public support 
aud attention. But our anticipations have neces- 
sarily been based upon the condition, that the palace 
should be well handled—that the administrative 
ability displayed in the management of the institu- 
tion should be fully equal to the high character of 
the Courts and other components of the establish- 
ment itself. It was the want of administrative 
ability that has made the Manchester Exhibition so 
complete a failure, when it is brought to the test of 
results. We might easily look much higher, and 
find the same lamentable short-coming producing a 
corresponding issue. In the Crystal Palace much 
has been well done; but much has been omitted, 
and more than a little has showed an inability to 
comprehend the true system for working the institu- 
tion successfully. The right man has not yet been 
in the right place. Shall he find that he is soon to 
be placed there? Or must we again await the warn- 
ing of another failure ? 

Tue First Conversazione of the “ Artists and 
Amateurs” is fixed to take place at Willis’s Rooms 
on the 4th of the month: the future meetings for 
the season will be held on the first Thursday in the 
three succeeding mouths respectively. 

Tue Princess Rorat.—The several “ ceremo- 
nials” associated with the marriage of the Princess 
Royal of England with the Prince of Prussia took 
place at a period of the month too late for notice in 
our pages. Art, however, had little to do with the 
auspicious event. Her Majesty’s Theatre was deco- 
rated with orange blossoms ; the upholsterers were 
industriously occupied in the Chapel Royal and else- 
where ; and the consequent festivities at Buckingham 
Palace were, no doubt, brilliant in dresses and deco- 











rations : but we may be permitted to regret that Art 

has been comparatively unemployed in honour of 

the occasion, although it is understood that Mr. J. 

Phillip, A.R.A., is painting a picture of the ceremony. 

At all events, we may share in the universal feeling 
| of joy that is felt throughout the kingdom. The 
alliance is one that promises sure happiness, based as 
| it is on mutual affection, the growth of long and 
| intimate acquaintance ; while to establish closer rela- 
| tions between this country and Prussia is political 
| wisdom. We fervently hope and pray that God will 
bless this marriage, and that it may be another cause 
to render happy the Queen and her illustrious Con- 
sort. The Princess Royal is beloved by all who 
approach her; and report speaks quite as highly 
of the Prince of Prussia. 

SEVERAL or THE Muntctran Boptes of Eng- 
land are, we find, arranging to present to the Princess 
Royal various articles, the produce of the manufac- 
turing towns in which they are interested. Thus, 
in Prussia they will be able to estimate our Art- 
manufacture, and great good may be the result. It 
would be a graceful act if rue Artists were to 
associate for a like purpose; and then Her Royal 
Highness might take with her an album of ex- 
amples of our school in water-colour Art. 

PRESENT TO THE Princess RoyaL.—It is uu- 
derstood that Mr. Messenger, of Birmingham, has 
obtained permission to present to Her Royal 
Highness a group, in bronze, of Her Majesty and 
the Prince of Wales, from the model by John Bell. 
It is to be accompanied by a pair of candelabra 
from Mr. Messenger’s famous factory. The group 
is admirably executed ; the sculptor has done his 
work well; and the manufacturer has produced an 
example of his skill, second to nothing that has 
been achieved in bronze in this country. 

Tue Rapuar, PLateau—which was described 
some months ago—the adimirable chef-d’auvre of 
the now famous manufactory of Messrs. Kerr and 
Binns, at Worcester, has been purchased by the 
Mayor and Corporation of the city, and presented 
to the Princess Royal. We heartily rejoice at this, 
for it is one of our ceramic excellences of which 
England may be proud; and we feel assured it will 
be accepted in Berlin as unequivocal proof that we 
may rival the produce of the best manufacturers of 
Saxony and Prussia. 

Mr. Joun Ripaway, Mayor of Hanley, potter to 
the Queen, has also presented to the Princess Royal 
a very beautiful déjedner service, produced at his 
manufactory : it is an excellent example of the Art 
of Staffordshire. 

Tue Sketcuine Society.—A series of drawings, 
executed by the members of this society, which was 
established so far back as the year 1808, is pre- 
paring for publication. The club has had enrolled 
on its list of members during the fifty years of its 
existence, the names of many of our most distin- 
guished painters in oil and water-colours. 

Mr. Orriry’s LecturEs.—A course of lectures 
has been delivered by this gentleman, “ On Painting 
and Painters, Ancient and Modern,” comprehending 
a review of the Italian schools, of the German, 
Flemish, and Dutch schools, and the Spanish, French, 
and English schools. The course was delivered, at 
weekly intervals, at the Marylebone Literary Insti- 
tution, commencing on Wednesday, November 11th. 
It may be supposed that each school could be but 
briefly considered in four lectures, wherein the Art- 
history of at least the last five hundred years must 
be epitomized. Notwithstanding, however, the 
difficulties of the subject, Mr. Ottley’s discourses 
were comprehensive and discriminating, and the 
characteristic features of each school were judiciously 
dwelt upou, insomuch as to communicate to the 
audience a correct impression of periods, schools, 
and individual celebrities. 

HampsteAD CoNVERSAZIONE.—The first meeting 
of this society was held on the evening of January 
20th, after our sheets were in the press; our notice 
must therefore stand over till next month. The 
successive meetings will be held on February 24th, 
March 17th, and April 21st. 

Statue oF THE LATE Lonp MELVILLE.—A 
colossal bronze statue of the late Lord Melville, by 
the Scottish sculptor, John Steell, R.S.A., has been 
erected in Melville Square, Edinburgh. The attitude 
of the figure is easy and unaffected; the drapery 
flowing and massive; the countenance indicating 
great sagacity and kindness; altogether recalling 
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vividly to memory the excellent county gentleman, 
who always took such a lively interest in promoting 
the public weal of his native county. His Lordship 
leans with his right arm on a truncated column ; 
his left arm falls easily by his side, the hand holding 
@ scroll, resting on his thigh; the head is bent 
forward, and altogether the work is of high excel- 
lence. The cost, including pedestal, is about £2000, 
and has been defrayed by general subscription. 
Me. Rusxty, in a letter to a Mr. Hunt, of Liver- 
pool, referring to the recent “ Art-squabble ” there, 
thus expresses himself :—“ Since Turner’s death, I 


consider that any average work from the hand of | 


any of the four leaders of pre-Raffaellism (Rosetti, 
Millais, Hunt, John Lewis) is, singly, worth at 
least three of any other pictures whatever by living 
painters.” This is mere insanity: the writer will find 
no one person in all England, capable of judging, to 
adopt so grossly absurd an opinion—if, indeed, an 
opinion it really be. We protest, however, against 
the compulsory enlistment of John Lewis into the 
pre-Raffaellite band. 

Tux Museum at Sovrn Kenstnoton has been 


| with similar decorations.” 


! Newton, combining some very novel and valuable 
| qualities, and therefore requiring special notice at 
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presented by Prince Napoleon with a fine specimen 
of Gobelin tapestry, the value of which is estimated 
at upwards of £2000, The subject represented on 
it is “Arria presenting the dagger with which she | 
has just stabbed herself to her husband Petus.” | 
The work was commenced in the reign of Louis XVI., 
and was completed during the first republic; the | 
border was added under the first empire. Napoleon, | 
the emperor, gave it to his brother Jerome, King of | 
Westphalia, who presented it to his son, Prince 
Napoleon, that he might give it to the museum, 
as a proof of the interest which both take in the 
institution to whose contents it forms a valuable 
addition. 

Exuipition or ENGRravines.—We have reason 
to believe that arrangements are under consideration 
which may be expected to result in the formation, 
during the spring, of an Exhibition of Engravings. 
The object is to illustrate, historically, the produc- 
tions of the burin and the etching-needle, and also 
to combine with the works of the earlier engravers 
some of the finest specimens of this great and im- 
portant art, as it is practised at the present day. 
The different styles of engraving will also be charac- 
teristically illustrated by groups of examples. The 
project is a good one, and, if ably carried out, must 
prove both attractive and instructive in the highest 
degree. We hope to be able in our next issue to 
enter fully into the subject of this exhibition. 

Mr. Smirnies, the excellent conductor of two 
most admirable and valuable works, “The British 








Workman,” and “The Band of Hope Review,” | 


has obtained a portion of the reward to which he is 
eminently entitled. He received a graceful “ testi- 
monial” at a large assembly of his “friends and 
admirers,” held during the month, at the London 
Coffee-house. These publications, although so 
cheap as to be issued, the one at a halfpenny, the 
other at a penny, are so ably conducted in reference 
to their Arf, as well as their literature, as to be 
boons of immense magnitude to the “ masses.” 
Their circulation is very large, about 250,000 
monthly, yet they cannot be described as profitable ; 
but they are among the most remarkable publica- 
tions of the age, and are rendering incalculable ser- 
vice to morals, social progress, and true religion, 


Pre-Rarrarciurre Ant 1x Oxrorp.—Mr. Rus. | 
kin, the “ Oxford Graduate,” seems to have just | 


cause to rejoice in the triumph of his Art-doc- 
trines in his d/ma Mater, for we learn from the 


Builder that—“ The wew debating room for the | 


Union at Oxford has been completed from the de- 
sigus of Mr. Woodward; and several artists of the 
». Rails 
pre-Raffaellite school have undertaken to adorn its 
walls with paintings in distemper, on subjects from 
Arthurean romance. Some are already finished ; 
others only begun. There are :- King Arthur re- 
ceiving the Sword Excalibur from the Lady of the 
Lake, by J. H. Pollen; ' 
Sir Tristram and the Fair Isulte, 
— allured into the Pit by the Lady of the 
rat : Jones; Nimiie bringing Sir Peleas to 
7 per their quarrel, by V. Prinsep; Sir 
~ — A wee before the shrine of the Sangreal 
5 . set . , . 
ent .. on ti; and the Corpse of Arthur con- 
+f, eeping Queens to Avalon, by Arthur 
ughes Mr. Pollen is, we believe an at 
but every one ho } oywn 
2 he Who has seen Oxford will ect 


by W. Morris ; 





| is very fine. The pencils work with great freedom, 


Sir Palomides’s jealousy of 
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with pleasure his paintings on the roof of Merton 
Chapel. It is proposed to adorn the new Museum 


Daawino Pencirs.—An improvement in drawing 
pencils is a matter that at once claims the attention 
of the world of Art. A new description of drawing 
pencil has just been produced by Messrs. Winsor & 


our hands. The name of these new drawing pencils 
—* Ever-pointed Tubular”—at once suggests one 
| of their most important features, viz., that of being 
ever-pointed, and therefore requiring no cutting. 
| We must all of us have been more or less martyrs 
| to the simple, yet great annoyance of cutting a draw- 
ing pencil, and resuming operations with soiled 
hands. Drawing masters especially suffer much 
| inconvenience from this cause, We therefore place as 
of first importance the fact of these new drawing 
| pencils being ever-pointed, and thereby obviating 
‘the trouble of requiring the use of a knife. The 
| application of the “‘ever-pointed” system to these 
| drawing pencils is extremely simple and ingenious. 
| 'The holder is ¢wdudar, or hollow, and the lead is 
inserted at the point. A gentle propellatory pres- 
sure of the thumb brings down the lead as required. 
There is no turning, screwing, nor unscrewing, as 
with the ordinary ever-pointed pencils, and conse- 
quently these new drawing pencils are firm in the 
hand, and free from looseness or vibration. The Ever- 
pointed Tubular Drawing Pencils are composed of 
pure Cumberland lead, said to be selected with great 
care, and to be graduated to a nicety. It certainly 


and yet are extremely firm. We find that the most 
powerful effects are ready to the touch, while at the 
same time the most delicate tones can be produced 
with equal facility. The lead being movable 
within the holder, of course no glue is required to 
fix it, as in ordinary drawing pencils; this pe- 
culiarity must assist the working of these new 
pencils, We are glad to see so much attention 
paid to the quality of the lead of which they 
are composed, since the sphere of their utility 
will thereby be considerably enlarged. The fact 
of always using the same holder (using the ‘same 
pencil as it were) would appear to ourselves to be 
an important advantage. At present a favourite 
pencil, however hoarded, is at last consumed; but 
with these new pencils one’s favourite holders will 
be constant companions. The Tubular Drawing 
Pencils are made of ebony, with silvered points; 
they are smooth and pleasaut to the hand, and very 
neat. We observe that economy has been consulted 
_ as well as quality, and that after the first expense of 
| holders these new pencils cost a comparative trifle: 
| this is an advantage, for it is essential to bring good 
| Art materials within the reach of all classes. The 
| Ever-pointed Tubular Drawing Pencil will doubtless 
soon be in universal use; for the combination of 
good lead, cleanliness and great facility in its use, 
| and economy, offers the nearest approach to a per- 
feet drawing pencil that can be conceived. 
PenruMery as AN Ant.—Perfumes are sup- 
posed by many to be simply distilled from the 
| flowers they represent. Such, however, is not the 
case: there are but very few flowers possessing 
sufficient aroma to yield an extract. The others are 
| amore or less skilful combination of various materials, 
lhe principal flowers used to produce extracts are 
the rose, the jessamine, the orange-flower, the tube- 
rose, the cassie (acacia farnesiana—a pretty yellow 
flower peculiar to the south of France and Italy) 
and the violet: the latter, however, is used in small 
quantities, the aroma being very delicate, and re- 
quiring others to support it. They are chiefly 
obtained at Grasse and Cannes, in Provence, and at 
Nice, Menton, Monaco, and other minor places on 
the Gulf of Genoa. The process is as follows :— 
Freshly-gathered flowers are strewn on glass frames 
_ over which a layer of very pure grease has been 
spread ; these flowers are renewed every morning 
whilst they are in bloom—the grease absorbs all the 
perfume of the flower, and by treating it afterwards 
with alcohol, a spirituous extract is produced. These 
extracts form the groundwork of all fine perfumes 
but the perfumer calls to his aid besides fragrant 
materials from all parts of the world—otto of rose 
from Turkey, essence of bergamot, orange and 
lemon-peel from Sicily, neroly, or essence of orange. 
flowers, from France and Italy, vanilla from Mexico, 
























































































balsam of Peru from South America, wintergreen 
and sassafras from the United States, benzoin from 
Java, verbeua from Ceylon, cloves from the Moluccas 
sandalwood and vetivert from India, patchouly from 
China, and last, not least, lavender from our own 
sweet fields at Mitcham. To these we may add three 
perfumes belonging to the animal kingdom—musk 
from the musk-deer, and civet from the civet-cat 
both from the East, and ambergris, found on the sea. 
coast in various parts, and supposed to be thrown 
up by some species of whale. With these com. 
paratively limited materials the perfumer strives to 
imitate the aroma of all the different flowers, as an 
artist by combining the colours on his palette pro- 
duces all the shades in nature. [For these interest. 
ing details we are indebted to Mr. E. Rimmel, the 
eminent dealer in perfumery, whose thorough ac- 
quaintance with his “Art” has enabled him to 
oceupy the high position he holds. } 

Biack- Paper PicturEs.—A young German, 
George Schmidt, of Diisseldorf, who has recently 
come over to London, is undoubtedly the most inge- 
nious artist with scissors and paper of any we have 
met with. His landscapes are really marvellous 
productions, with trees beautiful in form, graceful in 
pose, and so graduated in tint as to take their 
proper places in the perspective of the picture; 
figures and animals are life-like, and perfectly true in 
drawing. He works entirely without any previous 
sketch ; with a small sheet of black paper in one 
hand, and his scissors in the other, he will, in the 
space of half an hour, hand you a hunting-scene 
that would delight any modern Nimrod; or a quiet, 
umbrageous nook, that would tempt us asa covert 
from a July sun. We hear that this ingenious 
artist attracted great attention in the aristocratic 
circles of Paris. 

ProrposeD MEMORIAL OF THE GREAT EXxutBi- 
TION.—The committee have announced that the 
designs, models, and drawings of competitors shall 
be exhibited at the South Kensington Museum, and 
that all such drawings and models must be sent in 
on or before Tuesday, the 2nd February. It was 
found that the room at the Society of Arts would 
not be spacious enough for the purpose, several of 
the models being of large size. The committee sought 
and obtained the consent of Daniel Maclise, Esq., 
R.A., Richard Westmacott, Esq., R.A., and William 
Tite, Esq., M.P., to co-operate with them in selecting 
a design for the premium, which design it is under- 
stood will be adopted for execution, unless there 
shall appear objections that are insuperable. We can 
scarcely imagine that any such will occur, for 
obviously the duty of the committee will be to 
consider “ fitness” as well as merit. We shall 
publish the names of the committee in due course. 
The sum at their disposal is about £6000 ; but it will 
perhaps be much augmented if the design meet with 
approval, for there is a strong and general opinion 
that the great event of 1851 ought not to be with- 
out a record more palpable and impressive than 
memory. But even that amount will do much to 
produce a work of Art that shall be worthy of the 
occasion and of the country. We shall have more to 
say on this subject next month. 

WEsTMINSTER ABBEY.—Gas has been introduced 
into the nave, which, on the occasion of the Sunday- 
evening services, is now lighted up by two rows of 
plain but effective standards. The result of this 
illumination is singularly fine: the grand old abbey 
assumes an aspect of peculiar solemnity; and as- 
suredly, if any combination of external circumstances 
can have power to enhance the impressiveness of the 
public worship of a vast assemblage, Westminster 
Abbey, on these winter Sunday evenings, cannot fail 
to exercise a powerful influence for good upon the 
crowded congregations who weekly gather beneath 
its venerable roof. 

Mr. Samvuen Owen, a marine-painter, whose 
works are still valued by collectors, died at Sun- 
bury on the 8th of December, in the eighty-ninth 
year of his age. For a very considerable time past, 
Mr. Owen’s name has disappeared from the cata- 
logues of our annual exhibitions. 

A very cHarMine Bust of the Princess Royal 
of England has been executed by Mrs. Thorneycroft : 
it is admirable as a likeness, with the happiest ex- 
pression, and is moreover an excellent work of Art. 
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Tue Powitican Economy oF Art. By Joun 
Ruskin. Published by Smirn, Exprr, & Co., 
London. 

The Manchester gathering of Art-treasures last 

year, drew forth from their secluded habitations 

things new and old: objects which the dust of 
ages had covered, and works that had not yet lost 
the brilliancy of their early days, were alike exposed 
to the gaze of the multitude of visitors who thronged 
the city of the cotton magnates. Among the novel- 
ties produced by the exhibition was the appearance 
of Mr. Ruskin as a lecturer on political economy : 
one can scarcely fancy this imaginative and eloquent 
writer discoursing to the men of Manchester on 
such a matter, for though Art is the special subject 

of his discourses, his remarks frequently took a 

wider range, comprehending general principles of 

social, if not political, economy. . Two lectures were 
delivered by him in the month of July; they are 
now published, with additions, in a small volume. 

Political economy he considers to mean nothing 
more or less than ‘‘ citizens’ economy,” or the art 
of managing labour, either that of an individual or 
of a community ; if either be misapplied, or insuf- 
ficient, suffering and want result exactly in propor- 
tion to the indolence and improvidence which are 
the causes. After a few remarks upon this as a 
general question, he enters upon the speciality of 
his subject, that is, labour as applied to Art, by 
a fourfold inquiry: ‘first, how to get your man 
of genius; then, how to employ your man of 
genius; then, how to accumulate and preserve his 
work in the greatest quantity ; and lastly, how to 
distribute his work to the best national advantages.” 

In all Mr. Ruskin’s previous writings upon Art- 
matters, he takes, generally, a retrospective view, 
and would lead the country back a few centuries ; 
now he would carry us to a period of such peaceful 
communisms and pure enjoyment of Art as we can 
only expect to reach when “the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid,” and the “lion shall eat straw 
like the ox.” We are much afraid that his well- 
grounded arguments, enforced as they are by 
eloquence of language which it is delightful to 
read, will never urge the people to impress upon 
Government the necessity of establishing ‘* schools 
of trial in every important town, in which those 
idle farmer’s lads whom their masters can never 
keep out of mischief, and those stupid tailor’s’pren- 
tices who are always stitching the sleeves in wrong 
way upwards, may have a try at this other trade” 
(Art); ‘only this school of trial must not be en- 
tirely regulated by formal laws of Art-education, 
but must ultimately be the workshop of a great 
master-painter, who will try the lads with one kind 
of Art and another, till he finds out what they 
are fit for.’ Neither is it very probable that we 
shall live to see one of the representatives of the 
people rising in his place in Parliament to advocate 
the establishment, by the Government, of “a 
paper manufactory, under the superintendence of 
any of our leading chemists, who should be answer- 
able for the safety and completeness of all the pro- 
cesses of the manufacture,” in order that the pur- 
chaser of a fine water-colour drawing may be 
assured that he had bought something that would 
stand the test of time, and not ‘‘a coloured rag.’ 
In the notes now added to the lectures, Mr. Ruskin 
carries his principle of government interference 
with education into every branch of manual and 
mechanical labour : he is of opinion that all youths 
of whatever rank, ought to learn some manu 
trade thoroughly ; “‘in order that men may be able 
to support themselves when they are grown, their 
strength must be properly developed while they are 
young; and the state should always see to this, 
not allowing their health to be broken by too early 
labour, nor their powers to be crushed for want of 
knowledge.” When they have grown up, and have 
thus been made “ practically serviceable,” and are 
ready to begin life, an ‘“‘ entrance should always be 
ready for them, in cases where their private cir- 
cumstances present no opening. There ought to 
be government establishments for every trade, in 
which all youths who desired it should be received 
a8 apprentices on their leaving school, and men 
thrown out of work received at all times.” 

We feel some curiosity to know what the people 
of Manchester have thought about Mr. Ruskin’s 
visionary and Utopian schemes: it can scarcely be 
supposed he could win the suffrages of a class whose 
ideas of political economy are so thoroughly and 
entirely practical as theirs have ever been. To 
speak of what he advocates as “visionary and 
Utopian,” is not calling in question the soundness 
of his views or the propriety of a nation’s adoption 
of them: the terms are used because he argues for 
what, in the present state of the popular feeling, 
taste, and inclination, is simply impossible. Not- 





. . 
withstanding all that is doing to ameliorate the 


condition of the lower classes, both socially and 
morally, the tendency of the age is confessedly to- 
wards a separation of ranks and positions, instead 
of uniting them together in a bond of mutual 
obligation. What the lapse of another century 
may produce no one would venture to predict : but 
it is just possible that the bread Mr. Ruskin has 
cast upon the waters may be seen after many 
days:” we will not charge him with speaking 
unwisely, and certainly he has spoken well. 
here are many passages in these lectures we 
should be heartily pleased to transfer to our columns, 
either for the truths they contain, or the beauty 
and eloquence of the language in which they are 
expressed ; but we can only direct the attention of 
collectors of modern pictures to the advice given 
them grees the purchase of paintings—will 
artists and collectors forgive him for what he says? 
—and advise every one, whether or no he feels 
much interest in Art, to possess himself of a little 
book that none but a mind of the highest intel- 
lectual order could have produced. If Mr. Ruskin 
= not convince, he will assuredly charm the 
reader, 


VENICE: BRLLINI’s PictURES CONVEYED TO THE 
CuuRcu oF THE RepENTORE. Engraved by 
J. T. Wittmore, A.R.A., from the Picture by 
J.M. W. Turner. Published by the Art- 
Union of London. 
This is one of the very few good engravings, on a large 
scale, which have been published since the death of 
Turner; we scarcely seem to miss those wonderful 
touches and tonings that the great painter was 
wont to a on the unfinished proofs submitted to 
him by the engravers of his works, which ultimately 
gave to the prints such force and magical beauty. 
Turner cared not for what was in the painting if it 
did not satisfy him as to what should be in the en- 
graving; and hence he applied his black and white 
chalks over the engraver’s work, with an almost 
merciless disregard of the transformation he was 
effecting from the original, and of the extra labour 
it entailed upon the copyist; but what “things of 
beauty ”’ were the result! We have no right to 
expect such again, for no engraver would dare to 
— such liberties as the painter took with his own 
work, 

The picture which the Art-Union of London 
purposes to present to the subscribers of the 
current year, was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1841. From what source Turner had his authority 
for the incident he introduced into this view of Venice 
we know not; neither Vasari nor Lanzi mentions 
the circumstance: Ridolfi may, perhaps, but we 
have not his work at hand to refer to. It is certain, 
however, that this ovation to the genius of one of 
the greatest Venetian painters must have taken 
place some considerable time after his death : Gio- 
yanni Bellini died in 1516 or 1517; the church of J/ 
Santissimo Redentore, which stands upon the canal 
of the Guidecca, was not erected till 1576; it was 
built by Palladio, at the command of the republic, 
to commemorate the staying of the plague which 
had a short time before desolated the city. Neither 
can we learn what were the pictures thus honoured ; 
the church at present contains several paintings by 
Bellini, an ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” the ‘ Ascension,”’ and 
three of the ‘‘ Holy Family ;” these last are placed 
in the sacristy: Sir C. L. Eastlake, in his ‘* Hand- 
book of the Italian Schools,” says they “‘ merit special 
study, as presenting the same a treated by this 
great master at three periods of a life in which every 
step—and they were many—was a step nearer per- 
fection.” Bellini lived to the age of ninety, yet 
was able to employ his talents to the last; there 
are a by him in existence bearing the date 
of 1516. 


We have wandered away from the picture itself 
into its subject, because many of our readers will 
doubtless become possessed of the print—it is one 
really worth having—and would consequently feel 
interested in knowing something of what is repre- 
sented, though ~ information we afford A suffi- 
ciently meagre. It is a gorgeous com on, a 
scene Y ais Vonies deans of all the cities in the 
world, could supply, and, moreover, when she was 
in the height of her prosperity and grandeur. 
‘Towering above the gondolas of the nobles and the 
citizens, is the Bucentaur with the banners of the 
republic flaunting in the golden sunshine ; on either 
side of the church a vast multitude is assembled 
to witness the ceremony of conveying the three 
pictures, seen in the centre, into the sacred edifice ; 
the whole scene, except that the attributes of war 
are absent, is more like the triumphal advent of a 
conqueror than a demonstration in honour of one 
whose victories were achieved in the seclusion of a 


tudio. : 
The Turner’s latter period, and 


The picture belongs to ; 
has all the peculiarities, and all the glorious colour- 





ing of that epoch; it is a dream of Venice in the 
days of her magnificence, seen with the eye of a 
poet-painter, whose vision appears to have absorbed 
all the tints of the rainbow, and his hand to have 
flung them back on the canvas before him. Mr, 
Willmore must have had almost insuperable diffi- 
culties to overcome in translating the subject, 
especially in putting the masses of undefined figures 
—mere dots and patches, but expressing much— 
into form and shape, yet still retaining the character 
and feeling of the composition. It is a brilliant 
print, and ought to procure for the society which 
publishes it a large accession of subscribers. 


Tue Beavtirvt tn Nature, Art, AND Lire. By 
AnpREW James Syminaton. 2 Vols. Pub- 
lished by Loncman, Brown, & Co., London. 

** All the world worships Beauty,”’ writes Mr, Sy- 
mington in the opening passage of his book. The 
remark amounts to a truism, yet it is not the less 
true that the homage paid so universally is offered 
to an infinity of idols which men have set up and 
known by the name of “yo Every individual 
forms his own idea of the goddess, and will recog- 
nise no other; while amidst the multitude of these 
idols, outuumbering the longest catalogue of heathen 
mythology, there is the widest difference of shape 
and feature, attractive to some, indifferent or repul- 
sive toothers. But there are laws and principles by 
which the really Beautiful in Nature, Art, ond Life, 
may be defined and known, and much has been 
written to show the world what these are, Mr, 
Symington’s is less a statement of his own theories 
than a gathering together of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of others; his volumes consist mainly of quo- 
tations from the highest literary sources, arranged 
systematically, and linked together so as to be- 
come something of a ‘‘ harmonious whole” by the 
author’s own experience and thoughts. ‘* We have 
sought,” he says, “‘to enter the great temple of 
the universe by ‘ the gate which is called Beautiful,’ 
and endeavoured to show that it is built according 
to onE mighty plan, its combinations and diver- 
sities ever being referable to higher unities, and 
those again to laws yet more general; our finite 
minds, we deem, alone preventing us from assign- 
ing all things whatever to an absolute unity.” 

e weakest portion of the work is the chapter 
on painting. Mr. Symington is evidently not quite 
at home on this subject, and handles it as if half con- 
scious of the fact. Among those whom he classifies 
as “‘our most distinguished artists’’ are some with 
whose works he cannot be very well acquainted, or 
he would not have so designated their authors; at 
least we think not. He evinces a strong leaning 
towards Pre-Raffaellitism, but this is a matter of 
taste—certainly not a question of Beauty. We can, 
however, overlook such shortcomings as we have 

inted out in the high moral and intellectual tone 
exemplified throughout these volumes. 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ImITATIONS OF PictURES 
py J. M. W. Turner, IN THE Nationa Cor- 
LECTION, Published by E, Gampart & Co., 
London and Paris. , 


Every attempt, by any mechanical or scientific pro- 
cess, to imitate the pictures Turner painted must 
only be regarded as a humble tribute to his genius, 
and an instalment—a very small one too—of what 
that genius really accomplished: the best of such 
attempts is but “a poor epitome of his 7 ie 
the delicacy and marvellous variety of his tints, 
the almost imperceptible gradation and blending by 
which he effected his magical aerial perspective, 
defy the powers of the most skilful copyist to repro- 
duce; no wonder, then, that mere mechanical 
labour should fail to realise what the pencil cannot 
accomplish. But it is something for the public to 
be able to procure what at least will remind them of 
what Turner has done, and of what he has left 
them. The series of cpoeme-lthegzegie published 
by Mr. Gambart will just serve purpose, but 
nothing more : we have a few of these colour-prints 
before us jyst now. First, and most ambitious, is 
a copy of that noble picture, “ The Fighting Teme- 
raire ;’’ here the sky has been imitated with toler- 
able success, but it is so gaily coloured as to ** kill 
the rest of the composition, and put everything else 
out of its place in the perspective. ‘* Bacchus and 
Ariadne,” the celebrated circular —— is heavy 
and opaque; the “ Approach to Venice” is better, 
rhaps we should say good, for a print. ‘The 
ucal Palace, Venice,” is thin and poor, especial! y 
in the architectural portions. ‘ Stangate Creek 
is a sunny little bit, very sketehily produced; 
“Kirkstall Abbey,” another small subject, is not 
so successful as “* Norham Castle,” its companion 
in size, and one of the best in the sevies. The last 
is “ Hastings,” which is better still—bold, effective, 


and good in colour. 
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; SUNBEAM, A PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 
THe a dited by P. H. Detamorre, F.S.A. Part 3. 
Published by Cuarman & vos oe ‘ 
is ji the best number of the ‘“* Sunbeam 
on aby it opens with “The Country 
Bridge,” photographed by J. D. Liewellyn,—one of 
those rustic bridges of which little is seen but the 
outlines of their forms, brick and stone work bein 
more than half-concealed by the creeping ivy an 
tangled briars springing up at its base: it is a 
winter scene, the trees leafless, or nearly so, and 
showing their tiniest sprigs with the utmost clear- 
ness; a beautiful picture, with nothing in it that 
“comes” artistically wrong. The next is @ circular 
subject, “St. Paul's” from the Surrey side of the 
river, photographed by “ Phebus,” as we are told, 
who has certainly adjusted his apparatus with much 
skill; the block of houses and warehouses between 
the cathedral and the river is brought out with 
wonderful distinctness,—‘* St. Paul’s high dome 
and the western towers exalting themselves above 
all, but keeping ata respectful distance, with due 
regard to aerial perspective. In contrast to this 
city scene, with its noisy and busy associations 18 
“The Thames at Iffley Mill,” photographed by J 
Cundall; here everything seems at rest; not a 
breath of air ruffles the surface of the water to 
break the deep shadowed reflections cast from taper- 
ing poplars, and wide-spreading elms, and thick 
bushes which cluster round the old mill; there does 
not seem to be aleaf nor a line which the camera 
has not transferred to the paper. The last subject 
is, “ The River-side at Streatley,” photographed by 
L. Colls, a sunny picture, perfect in detail and beau- 
tiful in effect. 





H.R.H. Vicrorta, Paincess Royat. Drawn from 
Life by E. M. Ward, R.A.; Lithographed by 
E. Desmaisons. Published by Gampart & 
Co., London. 
A sweet, unpretending portrait of the young royal 
lady, who has just been taken under the fostering 
eare of “our royal cousin of Prussia,” with the 
earnest wishes of every true-hearted Englishman and 
Englishwoman for her prosperity and happiness. 
Mr. Ward has sketched her placid intelligent face— 
almost too child-like it looks, in its simplicity, for 
the cares and duties of princely womanhood—with 
a firm and delicate pencil ; it is a true picture of a 
high-born English girl, without any of the artificial 
trappings and dressings of royalty. 





Men or tue Time. Biographical Sketches of 
eminent Living Characters. Published by 
Kent & Co., London. 


The scope of this book is wide, for it includes 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 








not only for its graceful and attractive aspect, but 
for the many charming passages it contains from 
the poets who have written immortal verse on the 
subject of “ marriage.” Each page is illuminated, 
chiefly by flowers—the flowers being emblematic—- 
designed to speak the language of love. The book 
is altogether one of the most attractive of modern 
publications. 








LeoniLpa : A RomMAN RoMANCE OF THE SIXTEENTH | 
Century. By Fenix Metprep. Published 
by Jonn Mitrcuext, London. 

We are not often called upon to review poetry; we 

do not often find it, as it is here, in close associa- 

tion with Art. The age of Leo X. is the Augustan 
age of Christian—or, to write more correctly, 

Catholic—Rome. Then flourished the greatest of its 

great men—Ariosto, Raffaelle, Michael Angelo; then, 

too, were rampant the worst of the luxurious vices, 
the practice of which in high ye led to the 
reform of a debased and degraded church. The 
author of this very beautifully written poem—in 
what is styled by us the Spenserian stanza—has 
treated Rome during the period of its extremest 
wickedness and its greatest glory, in a story of 
exceeding interest, partly made up from hitherto 
hidden sources, and partly from the narrative of 

Gibbon: he has dealt with a time when, notwith- 

standing almost universal crime, 


“ Art was a religion ;” 


and he has treated his subject much as an artist 
would treat a picture—bringing palpably before us 
the persons, things, customs, and characteristics 
of an epoch of crime and glory. We imagine the 
author is an artist; at all events he isa poet. His 
work may not find its way into general circulation, 
but it will exceedingly gratify all who read it. 





Tue Last or THE Brave; or, ReSTING-PLACES 
or ouR FALLEN Heroes 1N THE CRIMEA AND 
Scutart. By Captain the Hon. Joun CoL- 
BORNE, and F. Brine. Published by ACkER- 
MANN & Co., London. 


There is a mournful interest in this, the last of the 
ictorial works devoted to the war in the Crimea; 
it is devoted to the tombs of those who died there, 
the last earthly tenements of those gallant men 
who, while they lived, were their country’s noblest 
pride, and now that they can fight her victories no 
more, assert a just claim to her undying remem- 
brance. The engravings are beautifully executed 
views, in tinted lithography, of all the localities 
thus devoted to the dead; the letter-press consists 
chiefly of a literal copy of the inscriptions placed 
over each grave. All was the work of their fellow- 





biographical notices of distinguished characters of 
all countries—men of all creeds and of all profes- 
sions, Such a work cannot fail to be both in- 
structive and amusing,—very useful too, as a book 
of reference, for most of us like to know something 
of the histories of those who, to a certain extent, 
have become the property of the public. The editor 
has ~-r- his difficult and delicate task with 
much tact and judgment; the biographies are as 
ample as the nature of the work would permit 
without swelling it into a bulky volume; and 
though, perhaps, it would have been more judicious 
to enlarge some, and curtail others, an average 
fairness of space seems to be allotted to each subject. 
There are also some “good men and true” that 
have escaped the attention of the writer, such as 
Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. Linton, the artist, who 
certainly deserve, quite as much as several who 
are mentioned, to have their names enrolled 
among the ‘* Men of the Time.” 
publishers invite suggestions and information, we 
shall probably see in a future edition such omissions 


supplied. Though the title of the book infers that | 
the notices are limited to the male sex, the ladies | 


have not been forgotten: about two hundred pages 
at the end of the volume tell us of their genius and 
their virtues in language as truthful as it is com- 
—" ii truth may be accepted as a compli- 
ment, 


Sus Bespas Sou para Illuminated by SamueL 
STANESRHY. Publishe , G t & Gur 
ag ll ished by Guant & Guir- 
This book is well-timed : the nation has been busy 
with an exciting theme, and from the highest to 
the lowest there has been a fervent prayer, through- 
=o kingdom and its dependencies, that God 
a —_ the marriage of a daughter of our Queen. 
es —_, 7 beautiful as it is, cannot fail to 
Ade P - ¢ gift even to a princess—her Royal 
bur it nt » we have no doubt, receive a copy : 
it will be a welcome guest in every Eng ish 
home that is gladdened by the presence of a bride 

’ 


As, however, the | 


soldiers, and some few of the records were written 
in pencil. A few years hence and this little volume 
may be the only existing record of the noble hearts 
who died for us. Severely stricken as England has 
been in its home affections by this war,—undertaken 
solely from a high sense of honour,—there are few 
families who will not look upon such a record as 
this with absorbing interest. The view of the 
hospital at Scutari will call to the‘mind of many a 
convalescent the deeds of Florence Nightingale,— 
| she who left home, and all its comforts and ties, to 
| minister to the dying and the wounded. Never did 
war before bring out such noble traits of English 
right-heartedness ; and the labours of the gallant 
oflicers over the present volume are greatly honour- 
able to them, and will outlast the frailer marble 
of their companions’ tombs. 








_A Treatise on Perspective, EXPLANATORY OF 
A System ror Simpiiryinc a KNOWLEDGE 
Tuervor. By H. H. Haprietp, Teacher of 
the General Drawing Classes at the Manchester 
Mechanics’ Institute. Published by Winsor 
& Newton, London; Acnew & Sons, Man- 
chester, : 
Perspective stands in the same relation to Art as 
| grammar does to language, and both are studies 
| equally unpalateable to most learners, because of | 
| their comparative dryness and the difficulty of | 
| mastering them. Whoever, therefore, is able, by a | 
| plan of simplification and condensation, to render 
either branch of education less wearisome and of | 
more interest to the young mind than books and | 
treatises on such subjects generally are, must be | 
considered a great benefactor to those for whom he | 
writes. Now we think Mr. Hadfield’s small work. | 
| with its accompanying large sheet of coloured | 
diagrams, has accomplished this object with regard 
to perspective. Into about forty pages he has com- 
pressed almost the whole A B t of the science; | 
and in so simple and untechnical a form as to | 
render himself intelligible to any youth of ordinar 
capacity. As an elementary book for drawing. | 


' ools it is invaluable. 10 FE 58 | 


| 








Tue Buitpinc News. A Weekly Illustrated -Re- 
cord of the Progress of Arc itecture, Metro- 
olitan Improvements, Sanitary Reform, &c. 
ol. III. 1857. Published at 20, Old Bos- 

well Court, Strand. 


A large quarto volume has been forwarded to us 
from the office of the Building News: it is the 
last year’s issue of that weekly “‘ periodical,” the 


| object of which is indicated on the title-page. It 


is, generally, a well-conducted publication: the 
principal papers are very ably written, whether as 
essays or criticisms, but in the latter case with an 
occasional tone of severity. A careful revision of the 
‘* correspondents’ ”’ contributions appears also to be 
sometimes necessary; several of these writers ap- 
pear to have forgotten, if they ever learned, that 
** Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes,” &c. &e. We 
point out these “errors in judgment” with a desire 
to see them amended, in order to make this serial 
truly valuable to the a, to whom it is 
especially addressed. The volume contains a large 
amount of _ varied information on subjects with 
which the, at least, personal comforts of the com- 
munity are more or less associated; and the illus- 
trations are engraved in a most superior manner. 





Tue Cui~pRen’s Biste Picrure-Boox. Iilus- 
trated with Eighty,Engravings. Published by 
Bett & Davy, London. 

This “‘ Picture-book’”’ will be a treasure in the hands 
of teachers, and intelligent nurses: the Bible inci- 
dents and stories are told with simplicity and reve- 
rence, and many of the engravings are copied from 
designs by Steinle, Overbeck, Veit, and from the 
Bible pictures by Julius Schnorr. We may wish 
they had been engraved in a better style of Art; 
they are sometimes coarsely rendered, and the ex- 
pression of the groups frequently injured by careless 
cutting: the little readers and lookers-on may not 
discover this, but we are none the less bound to pro- 
test against it. 





An Account or CHURCH BELLS; WITH SOME 
Notices oF WILTSHIRE BeLLs AND BsL1- 
Founpers, &c., &c. By the Rev. W. C. 
Luxis, M.A., F.8.A. Published by J. H. 
ParkeER, London. 


Everything connected with ecclesiastical architec- 
ture is just now exciting very diligent, and, as we 
think, very laudable, inquiry. ‘The history of church 
bells— 
** Those chimes that tell a thousand tales, 
Sweet tales of olden times, 
And ring a thousand memories "— 


is perhaps as curious, and scarcely less interesting 
than the histories of the churches themselves. Mr. 
Lukis’s inquisition into, and descriptions of, these 
ancient objects, ought at least to be in the hands of 
every beneficed clergyman, and every churchwarden; 
whilst others to whom the care of the sacred fabric 
and its appointments does not pertain, but who, 
nevertheless, desire to maintain all in their integrity 
and usefulness, will find much in his pages that is 
worth reading. 





An ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ORTHOGRAPHIC 
Prosection. With numerous [Illustrations on 
Wood and Steel. By W. Bryns, C.E. Pub- 
lished by E. and F. N. Spon, London. 


This is a comprehensive and practical book of in- 
struction on mechanical and engineering drawing, 
by one who, having filled the post of Professor of 
applied Mechanics at Putney College of Civil 
ngineers, and who, being at the present time master 
of the mechanical drawing classes at the Department 
of Science and Art, and at the Government School 
of Mines, has had much experience in teaching, an 
consequently must have a considerable knowledge of 
what scientific students require. ‘The design of this 
work is, he says, ‘* To lay before the reader a simple 
and condensed course, forming the groundwork of 
mechanical and engineering drawing, 80 as to place 
within his reach the means of acquiring @ know- 
ledge of such delineations when laid before him to 
work from; and also to give him the power, if only 
with a piece of chalk and a board, of expressing his 
ideas of any mechanical or engineering structure 
which he may have occasion to carry out in prac- 
tice.” The author appears to have worked out his 
geometrical problems—for the term “ orthographic 


| 18 little else than a substitute for “ eometrical”— 


by as simple a method as possible, and this has given 
facilities to the pupil in mastering what must 
considered, under the most favourable circumstances, 
a difficult and abstruse branch of science. 
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E BEST. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 





THE PRIZE AWARDED 10 THEM AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 1851. 


TO THE QUEEN. 





MANUFACTORY, 


453 & 63. STRAND; 
‘AND 4 & 5, DUNCANNON 


STREET; 
JAMES STREET. 





ESTABLISHED lO3 YEARS. 








| THE 


BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





_ NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for INDIGESTION, which is the cause of 
nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being 
a medicine so uniformly grateful and “beneficial, that 
it is with justice called the 


“NATURAL STRENGTHENER OF 
THE HUMAN STOMACH.” 


Nortow’s Prits act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient ; are mild in their operation; safe under any 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now 


bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use. 








Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in 
| every town in the kingdom. 





CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “ Norron’s Pitts,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various 
lnitations. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 





GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


18 STRONGLY RECOMMENDED FOR 


Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and 
Preserving the Skin, 


AND GIVING IT A BLOOMING AND CHARMING 
APPEARANCE, 


It will completely remove TAN, SUNBURN, RED- 
NESS, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities 
render the Skin Soft, Pliable, and free from Dryness, 
&c. ; clear it from every Humour, Pimple, or Eruption ; ; 
and by continuing its use only a short time, the Skin 
will become and continue soft and smooth, and the 
Complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 





-Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all epee Vendors 





and Perfumers. 
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THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR| 
SILVER. 

















































Bed Hangings, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the SIXTEE 


nerd =P ; 


TREET, W., (corner of Newman Street), 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S a 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


Nos. 1, 1a, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET, and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY'S PLACE, LONDON. 




















. 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY Post. , 


; ; 
1s contain upwards of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro'and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Stoves, Fenders Mas | 
Mantelpicces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedstends, Beli | 


N LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, at 


ESTABLISHED 1620, 








JANES S. VIRTUR, PRENTER, CITY BOAD, Lompox, 


——— 


. 





WILLIAM S. BURTON'S = | 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY. WAREHOUSE, 
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to £4 4a, Children’s cots .................. » 915 6, 5 0 |S. BURTON invites attention to his unrivalled 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, | Bed hangings, in every ment, adapted, one or the a ee conceive 
with radiating hearth-plates. MONT vasceiensnapicd perset , 014 0, 10-0 0 | requirement, at prices from 0s. guine 
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$9, OXFORD STREET ; 1, 1a, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET: and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY’S PLACE, LONDON. 



















